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Nelson and Eberstadt 
The Forces Behind Them 


‘ y JONATHAN STOUT 
WASHINGTON, .C.—Put this dispatch 
down as a footnote to history—to history 
in the making, to a chain of events which have 
been unfolding themselves here in recent months 
and whose inner meaning has escaped, if not dis- 
covery, then widespread public comment. And 
it is true history, in the sense that it may be 
on this very footnote that the future course of 
this country will be based. 

The fragmentary notes on this story, as they 
have come to my attention, are concerned with 
the true nature of the struggle between Donald 
Nelson, head of the War Production Board, and 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, the deputy whom he fin- 
ally fired out of hand last week. 

Many explanations of the Nelson-Eberstadt 
battle have been offered. Few of them have 
made sense. Most were—in the pure sense of 
the word—nonsense. A few were close to the 
truth, but were shallow in that they were right 
as far as they went but they didn’t go far 
enough. 

Some of the nonsense ought to be cleared up 
immediately. One is that the struggle or the 
recent ousting of Eberstadt will have any effect 
on the war effort. The fact is that the battle is 
concerned almost entirely with the future rather 
than anything immediate, with the post-war 
period rather than the present. 

An auxiliary bit of nonsense is that the two 
men fought over the question of military or 
civilian control of the war economy. Just 
exactly what does that mean? Just about 
nothing. Obviously, as long as the war is on 
the military are the boss-men in saying what 
they want, how much of it and when. Nobody 
has and nobody will say them nay. As a mat- 
ter of fact, what criticism of the military there 
has been was in the direction of. giving them 
more rather tha less of what they want. The war 
is in the hands of the military, and it only 
obscures true understanding to represent the 
Nelson-Eberstadt quarrel as civilian versus mil- 
itary. 

Some of the explanations have hinted that 
the firing of Eberstadt has not ended the matter. 
That seems to be in the groove. There is every 
reason to believe that it is not the end of an 
act, but the prologue of a new play which is 
in rehearsal now for the post-war era. 
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The plot of the new play is “Quo vadis? 
Or, which path shall post-war America take: 
Back to untrammeled free enterprise? Or, 
follow the European road to planned or man- 
aged economy ?” 

For nearly a century and a half—if one goes 
back no farther than Robert Owen in 1800— 
the core of radical theories concerning the 
shape of the society of the future has revolved 
about some form of planned economy. But these 
theories have not always made clear in fine 
detail exactly how such planned economies could 
be peacefully superimposed upon ‘a capitalist 
State and how the transition would be made. 

Putting aside for the moment the violent im- 
position of planned economies in the totalitarian 
states of Russia, Italy and Germany, it ob- 
viously is not enough. in 
a peaceful transition, to 
leave it all to a small 
group of government econ- 
omists in Washington who 
would be the only ones to 
know what to do and how 
to do it, and simply have 
the people blindly follow 
their orders. The people 
must know, too. They 
also must have tlife “know 
how.” 
that the world has come closer than 
Robert Owen and his successors did to practical 
grips with such problems, it becomes clear how 
tremendous is the leap from capitalism’s free 
enterprise to collectivism’s planned economy. 
And—in a democratic country—how much pre- 
liminary training — and education in practical 
operation under a planned economy is required 
by the whole human structure of America’s 
systems of production, transportation and distri- 
bution before that leap can be made. 

And that is what is both significant and 
important—aside from the role it plays in the 
war effort—of WPB's Controlled Materials Plan. 
(And to a somewhat lesser extent OPA’s price 
controls and the War Labor Board's wage- 
fixing. ) 

For what the Controlled Materials Plan ob- 
viously is doing is teaching American business 
how to operate under a planned economy in 
which every phase of production from the ob- 
taining of the raw material to the disposal 
of the finished product is rigidly controlled from 
Washington. 

And for some it may be the cream of an 
historical jest that the plan by which American 
productiveness is learning to live under a 
planned economy is the product not of some 
radical or revolutionary but of a Wall Street 
investment banker—Ferdinand Eberstadt. (Al- 
though that will not come as too great a shock 
to those who remember that the banking fra- 
ternity in Italy and Germany financed the ad- 
vent of planned economies in those countries.) 

Lined up with Eberstadt from the beginning 
have been the Army and the Navy. And that 
is not strange at all. It’s a natural alliance. 
Military organizations always have been run by 
planned economy. And it is natural for military 
men to think in terms of their training. The 
rationalization of industry along such lines is 
something that comes easy to their under- 
standing. 

More surprising, perhaps. 
New Dealer, Harry Hopkins, on the side of 
Eberstadt. There was a perhaps exaggerated 
report that Hopkins went so far as to demand 
the dismissal of Donald Nelson. The White 
House later denied Hopkins actually asked for 
Nelson’s head, but there has been no denial of 
Hopkins’ place in the lineup. 

But perhaps the alliance of a topflight New 
Dealer with a Wall Street banker and the mili- 
tary will not seem so strange when it is recalled 
that each of the three, for reasons of his 
own, is an advocate of planned economy. 

Equally interesting is that two such leading 
industrialists as Nelson, former president of 
Sears, Roebuck, and Charles E. Wilson ,former 
president of General Electric, should exhibit 
such bitter opposition to the three groups which, 
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‘Fourth Term’ Raises Havoc With Party 
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The Vatican and the Kremlin 





By LEON DENNEN 

As the victorious Russian armies near the 
frontiers of Poland and Rumania, there are 
many signs that the future peace conference 
may be confounded by warfare in the Balkans 
and in Eastern Europe. 

The basis for it is now being laid by the 
attempt of two world powers—the Vatican 
and the Kremlin—to gain control over the 
European Slavs. 

Supporting figures in this impending tragedy 
are General Wladyslaw Sikorski, Polish Pre- 
mier, who is backed by the Vatican, and 
Eduard Benes, President of Czecho-Slovakia, 
who leans towards Soviet Russia. Hopes for 
unity are built on the possibility of some kind 
of modus vivendi, but there are many diffi- 
culties in the way of any imminent rap- 
prochement. 

Few definite facts are known of the Vati- 
ean’s foreign policy, yet there is, based on 
reliable sources, every indication that Pope 
Pius XII is working for a federation of 
Catholic Slavs to be composed of Poles, Czechs, 
Croats and Slovenes. The present Pope, the 
former Cardinal Pacelli, was apostolic dele- 
gate to the Polish church for many years. 

Stalin, on the other hand, has been working 
= feverishly for the creation of a Slav organi- 
= zation which would embrace, under his own 
= tutelage, the Slavic people of Europe. 
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Slavs Played Off in Power-Politics 


Over the past year, there have been many 
proofs of this aim. As George Decker pointed 
out in last week’s New Leader, it is official 
Soviet intention to claim as Russian territory 
those areas seized during the Pact days. 
Stalin’s Order of the Day, issued this week, 
plainly announces that. Stalin puts Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Karelia, Moldavia (in which 
the Russians include Bessarabia) in the same 
category of “Soviet lands to be recovered’ as 
the Crimea and White Russia. Apparently, 
too, Moscow is unwilling today to restore as 
much of Eastern Poland to the Poles as was 
tentatively agreed upon last summer. 

In territory, Russia wants all land extend- 
ing to the Carpathians, and political hegemony 
over other European Slavs. 

But just as definite a move, and one little 
known about, was the creation by the Soviets 
early last year of a Slav Conference, which 
met in Moscow April 4-5, 1942. Various Slav 
conferences in Europe have been outgrowths 
of this conference, as was, in its inaugura- 
tion, the American Slav Congress created in 
Detroit on April 26. 

This was shown in the magazine Slavianie 
(The Slavs), printed in Moscow and official 
organ of the All-Slav Committee organized 
in Russia. Two issues have recently arrived 
here and their contents bear analysis. 

The aim of the magazine, according to an 








editorial in its first issue of June, 1942, is to 
enunciate “the struggle for national liberation 
on the part of the Slav peoples and also the 
liberating role of the Red Army.” Further- 
more, the magazine obligates itself to print 
reports “on anti-fasicst Slav movements in 
America, England and other countries—about 
their congresses, meetings, exhibitions and to 
shed light upon the work of individual groups, 
organizations, etc.” 

Although ostensibly a world organization, 
it is interesting to note that out of twenty 
members of the Executive Committee of the 
All-Slavy Committee in Moscow, ten are Rus- 
sians and the rest a sprinkling of Czech, 
Serbian and Polish Communists» (Wanda 
Wassilevska, among others). 

The chairman of this All-Slay Committee is 
the Russian Lieutenant General Alexander 
Gundorow, and the first vice-chairman the 
noted Soviet writer and dramatist Alexander 
Korneichuk, who recently accused the Poles of 
attempting to re-establish the old regime of 
landlords in the former Polish Ukraine. 

The efforts of the Vatican to weld a Catholic 
Slav Federation as a _ potential anti-Soviet 
force have been accelerated recently due to 
increasing Polish nervousness over the un- 
settled state of Russo-Polish relations. It has 
become increasingly evident that the Russians 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Labor Party Leadership Faces 
Fight on Beveridge, C. P. Issues 


The British Labor Party this week faced 
strong internal dissension possible 
crippling of its strength when two unrelated 
issues, that of Communists entry into the party, 
and Labor MP.’s revolt against the Government’s 
shunting aside the Beveridge plan, wracked the 
leadership this week. This imminent fractricidal 
warfare threatens the existence of the Labor 
Party, the places of many of the 32 high Labor 
commissioners and thé possible control of the 
government by a Labor-dominated coalition. 


There is some chance that the British Com- 
munist Party will be taken into the British 
Labor Party despite the recent rejection by the 
Labor Party Executive Committee of a Com- 
munist bid for admission. Reports from Eng- 
land indicate that the Red Army triumphs, 
coupled with the overselling of Joseph Stalin 
and everything Russian, has resulted in sym- 
pathy for the Soviets in the trade union ranks. 
The small but efficient Communist machine has 
also infiltrated many unions. 

This does not mean that Labor is Communist. 
It does mean that the overwhelming official 
policy of preventing any criticism of Russia and 
of painting the Russian leaders in vast heroic 
terms has won the mass of union members over 
to the attitude that the Communists must be 
made welcome everywhere or the Red Army 
will be forced to fall back. 

A Labor Party convention is scheduled for 
later this month. If the Communists win their 


and a 


way into the Party at these sessions, it is a 
foregone conclusion that many of its leaders 
resign, among them Herbert Morrison, 
Minister of Home Security, and Ernest Bevin, 
Labor Minister. Without these men and the 
other dynamos of the party, the Labor organ- 
ization will deteriorate. So the entrance of the 
Communist Party, with its 20,000 members into 
an organization of millions, will set the British 
progressive movement back for genérations. 

The issue of the Beveridge vote may mean a 
crisis in the Labor Party’s coalition policy and 
its election truce tactic. 119 Labor MP’s over- 
rode pleas by Morrison and Bevin to accept the 
Government’s position of delaying concrete en- 
actment of the Beveridge plan. Morrison and 
Bevin spoke as Government members in the 
House debate, but they couldn’t hold the party 
in line. Bevin was so incensed at the slap that 
he boycotted a Labor MP caucus called to dis- 
cuss the party’s position. Lower sections of the 
party have been restive at the election truce 
and individual members have run as independ- 
ents without party support. This is particularly 
true of some middle-class party elements affili- 
ated with the Commonwealth movement. 

The increasing hostile attitude of the 
Tories, as reflected in their vote on the Catering 
Bill, as well as the Government position on the 
Beveridge plan may force the Labor Party to 
reconsider its coalition policy. On the other 
hand, the Government may fear a break with 
the Labor Party and tread more slowly. 
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Italy Seen as Key to 
Next War Moxes ; 
Propaganda Scored 


The visit of Archbishop Spellman to both 
Spain and the Vatican, after a conference with 
the White House; the appointment of Count 
Ciano as Italian ambassador to the Holy See, 
along with the strange spectacle of attacks on 
“the former Ciano Government” by the fascist 
editor Roberto Farinacci; speculation on a new 
mission of Myron Taylor to Rome, and inten 
sified propaganda to Italy—all combine to raise 
talk here of “a deal with Italy,’ or Italy as the 
next target of the war. 

There are many signs and rumors of im- 
pending action on the continent. These have 
been accompanied by stories that the Vatican 
is being used as an intermediary by Italy or 
this country for a separate peace which would 
leave Germany alone on the continent. 

It is known that the Vatican fears 
revolution in Italy and that “peace feelers” 
have already been extended by a group of in- 
dustrialists and dissident fascists. Mussolini 
is aging rapidly, and these elements feel they 
may be able to shunt him aside, with promises 
of a glorified exile, and come to terms with the 
Allies. The argument would be that “stability 
would be maintained in Italy,” that the anti- 
fascist world could be appeased by dumping 
Mussolini, and that lives would be saved by 
averting fighting. Thus the forms of fascism 
would fall, the contents remain. 

Anti-fascists here are restive concerning these 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Rickenbacker Rehashes NAM Line 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


qoaera EDDIE RICKENBACKER is a good 
guy. I’ve talked with him in his Rockefeller 
Center office in New York City, where he puts 
his feet up on the desk and laughs at the more 
costly office appurtenances. Long ago, during a 
trip to Germany in 1923 or 1924, he was cor- 
nered by his erstwhile enemies, Udet, Milch and 
Goering of the Kaiser’s 1914-18 air force, who 
boasted of what they intended to do in the way 
of building a new air power “to win back the 
German empire.” Eddie was impressed; and 
ever since the United States has been in this 
second World War he has been willing to give 
everything he has to beat the Udet-Milch-Goer- 
ing gang again. 

Eddie believes his fellow aviators, which, on 
balance, is a good thing. But the trouble with 
Eddie Rickenbacker is that he is suggestible in 
the field of social relationships. And that is a 
field in which he lacks the savvy to know when 
he is being sold a bill of goods. 

Eddie has been listening to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, which has been set- 
ting down rules for labor. They have all been 
conditioned, Pavlov-dog-wise, to spout a certain 
line whenever Roosevelt or labor is mentioned. 
They do this without thinking, just as an Indian 
of the southwestern desert propitiates the rain 
god without bothering to study the elementary 
chemistry and physics of rainfall. 

When they meet in solemn conclave, the NAM 
boys warn labor “to stop all strikes and boy- 
cotts.” They cry a pox on “jurisdictional dis- 
putes.” They fulminate against “slow downs,” 
and they decry “restrictions” on the output of 
war goods. They deplore absenteeism. They are 
against “organizing activities” which “restrict 
production.” They ask labor to end the practice 
of making workers pay high union fees to work 
in war plants. 

Now, they sound very much like the sort of 
thing which Walter Reuther Phil Murray 
would endorse, /F.... 

That “JF” is a great big one. It should be 
filled out to read “IF labor were gumming up 
the war effort by calling strikes, indulging in 
jurisdictional disputes, engaging in slow-downs, 
etc., ete,” 


or 






Eddie Rickenbacker has evidently read and 
taken to heart the NAM rules of behavior for 
labor. But-he has gone on from there to assume 
that labor has not been following the rules. He 
has mistaken an abstract code for a recommen- 
dation to the jury without bothering to listen to 
evidence which clearly acquits the accused. 

For the benefit of Eddie Rickenbacker, let 
us test the NAM “rules” for wartime labor 
against the actual wartime practice of labor. 

1. The NAM has warned labor to stop all 
strikes and boycotts—But the fact of the matter 
is that strikes have dwindled away to microscopic 
proportions, as Eddie Rickenbacker might as- 
certain for himself if he would read the sta- 
tistics issued from time to time by the War La- 
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HE Pacific was 

kind of a safe 
place compared 
to the hot water 
Eddie Ricken- 
backer is getting 
himself in back 
home. Week aft- 
er week now the 
stale old lihe has been sounded—Labor is 
to blame for this, for that, for most every- 
thing. 

Not a word about Big Business. The 
men on Guadalcanal might not be too 
happy about fantastic corporate profits. 
The news that Steel Magnates sabotaged, 
with malice aforethought, America’s in- 
dustrial production (as the latest Truman 
report revealed) would probably not be 
received very well in the fox-holes. But 
Captain Rickenbacker’s silence on mat- 
ters like these has been deafening. 

Why? That's not very hard to find out. 
Rickenbacker was a leading America First- 
er. He has been a veteran anti-labor em- 
ployer. As an auto manufacturer, he was 
guilty of hiring labor spies. His Indianap- 
olis Speedway has been on Labor’s unfair 
list for many years. 
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bor Board. As for “boycotts,” it is the govern 
ment these days which decides the flow and 
crigin of war materials. 

2. The NAM is against jurisdictional disputes 
—But the fact of the matter is that the CIO 
and the AFL have set up machinery to handle 
such disputes. The biggest jurisdictional row— 
that of the right to organize the West Coast 
shipyards of Henry Kaiser—has kicked up a lot 
of talk, but it has not prevented Kaiser’s work- 
ers, who are covered by an AFL contract which 
the CIO shipbuilders call a backdoor agreement, 
from breaking previous shipyard production 
records. 

3. The NAM has blasted the “slow down” and 
other “restrictions” on output—But if our war- 
time conversion and production records have 
been almost miraculous, which I know be 
true, then labor deserves a big, fat share of 
the credit. I am perfectly willing to believ: 
that the Packard, Chrysler and Ford engineers 
know their stuff. But if K. T. Keller and Sore: 
son and their staffs are war heroes, so is Walte: 
Reuther. Eddie Rickenbacker should 
know Walter, who was against “slow downs’ 
a year before Pearl Harbor. 


to 


get to 


4. The NAM doesn’t like absenteeism—Neither 
does labor leadership. But let me pass on to 
Eddie the story of the man who lives across 
the road from me. Four weeks ago he was a 
waiter in a road house. A thin fellow in his 


fifties, he has had little physical exercise in the 
past ten years. Recently he got a job in a de- 
fense factory. They set him to lugging stuft 
around that weighed up to three hundred pounds 
He did it for a week; then he | n ‘ 
sentee.” When he 
he went back 
job in the heat-treating depart 
commensurate with his strengt I offer tl 
anecdote to Eddie Rickenbacker 
typical of what is happening everywhere as 
elderly men try to jump in and perform phy 
work for which they are not in shape After 
all, you don’t send 
he has had at least eight mont! 
ditioning and training 

I could go on. But I hope Eddie Rickenbaeker 
has got the idea by now. The idea is to look 
before you leap 
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‘House Wreckers’ Rip 
Social Service Bills 
In Anti-FDR Rampage 


By EDWARD LORING 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON.—A political realignment, re- 
sulting in the springing up of several new 
regional parties by the early months of 1944, 
as well as many men switching party allegiance, 
appears this week as a likelihood. 

Men with considerable influence in White 
House circles were advising the President to 
seek a fourth term. This advice received con- 
siderable strengthening by apparently well- 
founded reports that Senator Wheeler and some 
of his colleagues had been consulting with per- 
sons such Col. Charles A. Lindbergh pre- 
paratory to launching a new isolationist propa- 
ganda drive to win the peace their way. 

President Roosevelt will do everything he can 
politically to prevent the Wheelerites from 
gaining control of the American delegation to 
the peace table. There is little doubt that the 
President is seeking to gather back in his 
hands control of the party machinery. If the 
Southern Democrats gain control of the nomi- 
nating convention and name an_ isolationist 
Democrat, and the Republicans back some one 
of the Taft type, the President would run with 
a new political organization. The greater danger 
is that the Southern Tory bloe will use their 
strength to force a conservative compromise 
on the rest of the ticket. 

The Southern Democrats appear determined 
to set up a new political organization at any 
cost, to be used nationally if the President by 
some traditionally clever manipulation seizes 
control of the Democrats’ national machinery. 

Almost the same situation exists in the Re 
publican Party. This week, in his home state, 
Hoosier Wendell Willkie declared for the G.O.P. 
nomination in 1944. This is obviously a bid 
for national liberal support, for Mr. Willkie and 
every other politician knows that he has not 
too good a chance for an official Republican 
nomination in 1944. 

Then, why the sudden burst of fourth term 
talk and Willkie publicity? Obviously, both 
camps are serving notice on their conservative 
colleagues that Tories on either side cannot 
win without support of either Roosevelt or 
Willkie. Apparently, these are the first moves 
towards a coalition which might inelude both 
men on a single slate. 

There no longer can any doubt that Mr, 
Roosevelt plans control of the White House in 
1945. His supporters have not avoided publicity 
on the subject. 


as 


be 


Walter Winchell, who of late has been one 
of the Administration’s weathervanes, wrote 
this week that “the President will run for a 


fourth and a fifth term.” 
Adolph Sabath, of Illinois, dean of the House 


of Representatives, publicly declared for a 
fourth term. So has West Virginia’s Matthew 
M. Neeley. 

New Deal circles in Washington and every 
other large city where the White House is 


aligned with a political machine have suddenly 
begun talking of the necessity of controlling 
the nation’s policy immediately preceding peace 
preparations. 

Some White House 
thrown hints out at 
Farley and some of the oppo 


even 


have 


strategists 
James J 


sition Democratic leaders to 
meet with the President and 
iron out old differences. But 


for 


the hatred of Farley Mr. 
Roosevelt—born of frustration 





over failure to be named on 

a presidential slate; and the 

hatred of Wheeler for FDR Farley 

for the same reason, and 

John Nance Garner's animosity for the same 


reason, is than the usual politician’s 
horse-trading 
This hatred is 
(Continued on 


Erlich and Alter 
Murdered in USSR 


EINRICH ERLICH and Alter, 
the leaders of the Jewish labor move- 
ment in Poland, have been executed in 
Russia as “enemies of the Soviet State,” 
The New Leader is informed as it goes to 
press. 
The imprisonment of Erlich Alter 
had been protested by the labor movement 
of England and America. Representations 
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Victor 


and 





had been made through the State Dept. 
We now learn from absolutely authorita- 
tive sources that the two men were shot. 

Erlich and Alter were known through- 
out the world as the courageous leaders 
of the Polish Labor and Jewish Socialist 
movement. Erlich was a member of the 


executive board of the Labor and Socialist 
International. Following the Nazi invasion 
of Poland, Erlich and Alter mobilized the 
Polish workers and Socialists to lead the 
struggle against fascism. When the Beck 
government fled, the two Socialist leaders 
rallied their forces and continued their 
struggle. Both were captured by the So- 
viets when the Red Army moved in to 
pinch off the Polish resistance and seize 
Polish lands. Both kept in prison 
until the Nazi attack on Russia and sign- 
ing of a the 
Polish 

On 
ganized a Polish 
Nazis. Shortly 
were both 
Kubyshev 


were 


treaty between Russian and 
governments. 

Alter or 
against the 


they 


release, Erlich and 
Army to fight 
after their 
clapped into prison again, in 
Despite by interna- 
tionally known persons, including William 
Green and Philip Murray, the Soviet gov- 
ernment had refused any in- 
formation about them. 


their 
release 
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“Louis Bromfield—after a little 
stint down in the Department of 
Agriculture—has set himself up 
as an authority on American agri- 
eulture. Working up the jottings 
héeemade in and out of Claude 
Wickard’s office in Washington, 
fhe has let loose in a series of 
nationally-syndicated articles a 
blast against what he called 
“bungling” and “maladministra- 
tion” of the Farm Program. 

Bromfield has always been known 
as a good storyteller, and his 
pieces on the crisis in agricul- 
ture had his usual fictional stamp 
In a time of total war against 
Fascism, Bromfield was writing 
as if in another far-away world, 
as if the American farmer were 
still back in the old-barefoot days. 
We asked T. Swann Harding, 
Agriculture Dept. expert, and 
New Leader authority on matters 
out on the farm for his slant— 
and the following is Mr. Hard- 
ing’s memorandum. 

“The broad gist of the matter 
is that Louis Bromfield speaks 
from a peacetime standpoint, 
which is fine at peace. We hap- 
pen to be in total war, though. 
This is mechanized warfare. It 
makes incredible demands. Farm- 
ers draw from the same pool of 
critical materials, metals, sup- 
plies, chemicals, equipment, and 
labor that the armed forces draw 


from. Food is essential. But 
planned production must exist 
throughout the economy. It is 


wasteful for us to produce any 
more food than our armed forces 
and heavy workers need, plus 
what we-can ship to our needy 


allies, plus the bare minimum 
required to keep our civilians 
healthy and active on a somewhat 
unpalatable and monotonous diet, 
just as it is wasteful for us to 
produce gadgets and other non- 
essentials. There is only so much 
labor. There are only so many 
arable acres. Only so much equip- 
ment and materials can be made 
available to farmers. We cannot 
focus .our attention on abundance 
of food. 

“We cannot contemplate the 
luxury of adding 30 million more 
acres, piling in more labor, mate- 
rials, and equipment, and increas- 
ing food production 3 or 4 times. 
No problem can be ‘wholly solved 
during total war. We are reduced 
to partial solutions of all prob- 
lems and the satisfaction of rela- 
tive demands, after inventories of 
absolute needs and possible re- 
sources. The public has not been 
kept in ignorance. Indeed no more 
crops went unharvested in 1942 
than before, in fact there was 
less field wastage than in normal 
years, and the normal wastage is 
about 15 per cent over-all aver- 
age. 

“Farmers have too long had a 
labor “pool” of 6 idle men hang- 
ing over the pasture gate wait- 
ing for the farmer to give one of 
them 4 hours work next Thurs- 
day afternoon. Bromfield and peo- 
ple who think like him simply 
refuse to accept the environment 
of total war; they want things as 
they were at peace, or else they 
buck and refuse to cooperate. The 
inevitable planned cooperative ac- 
tivity required by modern society 
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offends their conservative minds. 
They are living mentally in 
the McKinley Administration and 
don’t know it. It is a changed 
world, but they haven’t found this 
out yet. They unpatriotically re- 
fuse to work under the conditions 
that are inevitable in a Nation 
at total war. 

“This does NOT mean that no 
mistakes have been made in 
Washington. After all, the change 
from an unplanned to a planned 
economy and industry does not 
come easy even under the incen- 
tive of winning a war. We have 
fumbled and bungled as democ- 
racies always do. But, in general, 
we are progressing. The indus- 
trial and agricultural apparatus 
is simply a means to an end, the 
end being satisfactory functional 
methods of supplying consumer 
needs for goods and services in 
correct quantity, quality, grades, 
and sizes, at fair prices. Laissez- 
faire signally failed at peace be- 
vause it refused fully to use the 
instruments and techniques for 
guiding the growth of society 
placed at its disposal by scientific 
research, as well as to foster 
the degree of planned cooperation 
modern society requires. It could 
not plan. It could not see to it 
that each section of industry oper- 
ated in conformity with broad na- 
tional policy towards the attain- 
ment of socially desirable objec- 
tives—such as full employment, 
adequate consumer purchasing 
power, and balanced production. 
As we all know, even retail out- 
lets were manufacturers’ selling 
agencies, not consumer purchas- 


Press Smears Labor, Ignores Stories 
Of Big-Business ‘Skulldaggery’ 


Federal Trials 


Indict Concerns 
For Fraud 


“JOE DOAKES DESERTS 
ASSEMBLY LINE FOR FIVE 
MINUTES TO SMOKE CIGAR- 
ETTE!” 

You haven’t seen that headline 
in your evening newspaper yet, 
but you can expect it any edition 
now as the vicious, high-powered 
Anti-Labor campaign gains mo- 
mentum. 

Don’t, however, expect to see 
a big, black streamer—‘EX POSE 
SKULLDUGGERY OF  BIG- 
BUSINESS IN WAR - CON- 
TRACT FRAUD AND GRAFT!” 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker will ad- 
dress no meeting on that subject. 
Congress will somehow miss wax- 
ing indignant on that score. 

But week after week an amaz- 
ing amount of skullduggery on 
the part of profit-mad American 
corporate interests is brought to 
light. 

A Federal Grand jury in 
Kansas City indicted a corpora- 
tion last week on charges of hav- 
ing conspired to commit frauds 
in connection with war contracts 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
The case was broken by Lieut. 
Col. Wm. O’Dwyer, ex-Brooklyn 
D.A., who spotted the old gangster 
technique of “payoff” which de- 
frauded the Government of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

In Maryland an explosive con- 
cern (including three Washington 
“contract brokers,’’ whose notor- 
iety the press is strangely un- 
interested in) was indicted by a 
Federal Grand jury. The charges 


are bribery, filing false claims, 
and conspiracy to defraud the 
Army and Navy. Irregularities 


were estimated at million 


and a haif dollars. 


over a 





In Newark a Federal! Judge im- 
posed fines totaling $77,500 on 
nine companies charged with con- 
spiracy to fix prices on Navy 
orders for cable. Among the 
crooks involved were representa- 


tives of General Electric, U. S. 
Steel, and Phelps-Dodge Copper 
These same companies stil] domi- 
nate the newly-reorganized copper 
division of the War Production 
Board: eight companies are rep- 
resented, and five of them are 
among those who pleaded guilty 
in court. 
And in Ri 


attorney is asking the 


‘hmond, Va., a U. S. 





condemna- 


tion of more than 23 miles of 
bandages delivered by a New York 
business firm. The bandages were 
contaminated, and if used might 
have caused the death of wounded 
soldiers! “Accidents” like that 
happen, not because of Joe 
Doakes’ nicotine-stained fingers, 


but because Big-Business lives 


only for the Almighty Dollar. 
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Capt. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
Unions on the brain. 


Expose 
Hypocrisy of 
Anti-LaborLine 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

DETROIT.—The 48-hour work- 
week is here — and strangely 
enough, the crowd that has been 
jeering at the 40-hour work-week 
are not too happy about it! 

As a matter of fact Big-Busi- 
ness has almost threatened a sit- 
down strike. Last week U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce President 
Eric A. Johnson declared that he 
had advised members to “sit 
tight” for the time being! This 
was interpreted in many quarters 
as a kind of strike of capital 
against the regulation. 

Business, you see, was not, de- 
spite all their million-dollar prop- 
aganda, really interested in more 
hours for production. It was in- 
terested in more margin for 
profit. The new Roosevelt 48-hour 
order still includes the provision 
that overtime pay is due for all 
work over 40 hours—and that’s 
the rub. The demand for longer 
working hours under the guise 
they were necessary to increase 
revealed as 


production stands 


hypocritical. 





Liberals Fight 
McNutt to 
Save FEPC 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Negro, 
labor, and radical circles are con- 
ducting a last-ditch fight to save 
the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee from oblivion. 

In several months under Man- 
power-Commissioner Paul Mc- 
Nutt, it has been almost totally 
emasculated. This week repre- 
sentatives of some 20 groups (in- 


cluding Walter White, of the 
NAAP; Morris Milgram, of the 
WDL; Rober Baldwin, of the 
ACLU; Msgr. John Ryan, of 
Catholic groups) marched into 
MeNutt’s office for a three-hour 


conference. And A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Negro spokesman, for one 
didn’t pull any punches. 

Said Randolph bitterly: “We 
have been placed in the position 
where we must fight the gov- 
ernment because the  gov- 
ernment has been a major fac- 
tor in discriminating against 
Negroes. I don’t make any re- 
servations in that statement. 
The Negroes feel they’re the 
stepchildren of this nation, and 
there isn’t a single department 
of the government that doesn’t 
segregate them. 

McNutt has to all intents and 
purposes put his hands on a hot 
potato and is now trying to drop 
it back into the President’s plate. 
He is being faced by a solid front 
determined to prevent any further 
weakening of the FEPC, and to 
continue to demand hearings on 
Railroad Discrimination. A call 
to government officials, including 
President Roosevelt, “to take a 
forthright stand for true democ- 
racy at home” was issued by the 
conference. 


Hoover Spurs Drive to 
Break Food Blockade 


A drive to break the blockade of Nazi-held Europe was 
spurred this week by a Herbert Hoover-dominated meeting 
at Carnegie Hall on February 20, called under the title of 


“Europe’s Children—Must They Starve?” 


The sponsoring 


committee of the rally was a curious combination of reac- 
tionary isolationists and liberals, pro-Vichyites and Social- 





sts. The meeting itself, though, 
had a none-too-subtle anti-British 
and anti-Roosevelt flavor. 








Hoover’s campaign for food to 
Europe, } the already set- 
) office under former Governor 
Lehn is run from two offices, 
me a suite of Hoover’s in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the other from 
offices in the Graybar Building 
! \ Herbert Hoover, Jr. 
Thousands of reprints of an ar- 
ticle y Her rt Hoover on Relief 
Europe, which appeared re- 
n Ha pers, are being 
wel ) small-town 
! al a is yublicists 
Anot ve his campaig! 
in article o food 
for Em 1y James Wood John 
) el ent Vichyite 
eared n the Saturday 

Eve g Post 
A mong the ponsors of the 
Hoo er raily were Suc h men as 





Mayor LaGuardia, John dos Pas- 
John Haynes Holmes — but 
along with these liberal figures 
appeared the names of Mrs. Seton 
Marshal Pé- 
Cudahy, a leader in 
the appeasement bloc and former 
ambassador to Mrs. 


sos, 


Porter, a friend of 


tain; John 


Belgium; 


Seth Millikan, an America First 
executive committeewoman; Rev. 
Albert Palmer who has been 
mixed up with reactionary isola- 
tionist elements in Chicago; Wil 
liam, Cardinal O’Connell, bul 
wark of the reactionary element 
in the church, and others 


Among the speakers at the 


rally, though not on the program, 


were Miss Anne Morgan and 
James Wood Johnso both of 
whom had entry to high Vichy 


circles when they were in France. 


The meeting was rounded out 
with the appearance of Norman 
Thomas 


ing agencies. 

“Neither industry nor agricul- 
ture has merit except insofar as 
it efficiently provides the goods 
and services required by the pub- 
lic. That is primary. In the last 
decade the Department of Agri- 
culture has gradually, through 
acts of Congress, assumed re- 
sponsibility fe. determining the 
correct prioriiies and allocations 
in the farm industry, for balane- 
ing production against consumer 
demand, for educating the public 
to accept the measures instituted, 
and for adjusting methods and 
organization to see that the meas- 
ures become: operative. It is the 
duty of agriculture to satisfy our 
appetites in line with the newer 
knowledge of nutrition, and to 
provide certain fiber and lumber 
needs. Underselling by sweated 
farm families is every bit as bad 
as overwork and underpay for 
sweated industrial workers. Farm 
production statistics for 1942 
prove that the plans made in late 
1941 and early 1942 were success- 
fully carried out. We are plan- 
ning now for 1943. There are 
many like Bromfield who refuse 
to accept the hardships and sac- 
rifices entailed by total wai 
against fascism. There are many 
like him who repudiate the scien- 
tific revolution which has basically 
changed technology, society, and 
economics since McKinley’s day. 
That is unfortunate—for them. 
In time, however, it is possible 


that even they will catch up with 
the human race again. 
we may hope so.” 


T. Swann Harding. 


At least 





LINLITHGOW OF INDIA 
“V" stands for Viceroy. 


U. S. Bar Head 
Aids Indicted 


Pro-Fascist 
By WALTER K. LEWIS 


George Maurice Morris, Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, has interested himself suf- 
ficiently in the case of C. Leon de 
Aryan of San Diego to furnish 
bail for this indicted pro-Fascist. 
In his January 25th issue of “The 
Broom,” de Aryan boasted that: 
“a person of national standing 
merely wrote a check for $50, I 


was released at once without 
further collateral or security on 
the part of my sponsor. His 


standing made me a good risk in 
the eyes of the broker. The man 
who stood up for me in the hour 
of need does not know me from 
Adam. He had a two hour talk 
with me and dared risk his high 
office to challenge my persecutors. 
In time you’ll hear who he is.” 
An investigation by this writer 
revealed Mr. Morris as the man 
of “national standing’ who had 
gone to bat for Mr. de Aryan. 
de Aryan boasted to friends in 
San Diego and Chicago that Mr. 


Morris’ presence in court won fox  SVniiiiiitiiiiniieniinniniiiininititniniiitnititiiiiieiiiiiiiUittsaettiiitvieiititusieititequttitg ttt 


him a reduction in bail. The bail 
was originally set for $5,000 and 
was lowered to $1,000. 

Meanwhile de Aryan has be- 
come the Washington correspon- 
dent for “The Broom” which in 
the past dealt in vicious anti- 
Semitic and anti-Democratic ar- 
ticles. Several years ago, the 
publication under Mr. de Aryan’s 
editorship reprinted a declaration 
made by the Los Angeles unit of 
the German-American Bund. Mr. 
de Aryan’s fellow conspirator in 
the ease, Hermann 
Schwinn, was the signed author 
of the declaration. 

Another of those indicted, 
William Kullgren, is using the 
U. S. mails to plead his innocence 


seditious 


via “America Speaks” a substitute 
for his previous “The Beacon 
Light.” An eight page tabloid, 


Kullgren’s newest endeavor is de- 
voted mainly to the testimonials 





received from U. S. Senator 
Robert A. Taft and Representa- 
tive Clare E. Hoffman in behalf 
of those indicted. An entire refu- 
tation by fellow indictee, Hudson 


de Priest, of the seditious indict- 


ments reprinted by Kullgren 
with an editorial refutation of 

ie charger Kullgren himself, 
is well. 

Interesting is the page eight 
item referring to pamphlets one 
can st eive by sending a set 
amount to Mr. Kullgren. Among 


those mentioned are “Native Nazi 
urge Plot’ and “What’s Cook- 
written by Joseph P 





in’?” bot 


Kamp 
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The Bromfield Story, or How | Lippings aaa Comment 
One Farmer 


Storm in the Air—Radio's ‘Troubles 


By DANIEL BELL 
A Small-Town Story 


i X-town south of the Mason-Dixon line, last 
week, a union organizer stepped into the 
offices of the, county daily to see the managing 
editor. He wanted to protest the smears on the 
trade unions and place a story giving Labor’s 
side of the matter about a bill in the state legis- 
lature which would virtually clamp a union 
organizer in jail for two years if any disorder 
grew out of a labor dispute. A flock of such bills 
were being introduced in the various state legis- 
latures. The editor shook his head and said: 
“Nope, it’s agin the paper’s editorial policy to 
print such stuff.” 

The Labor man trotted across the street to 
the office of the local radio station. If he couldn’t 
get newspaper space, he would try to get radio 
time. But he got the same answer there that 
he had gotten across the street. 

And the answer was fairly simple. The gold- 
lettering on the door of the president of the 
small-town broadcasting company showed the 
same name as the publisher of the small-town 
daily across the street. The radio announcer in 
the 


his news broadeasts was repeating same 
editorial diatribes against Labor that the small- 
town paper, owned by the same man, was 


carrying. 

I couldn’t give you the name, place and date 
of this little story offhand, but I’ll wager it’s 
happened time and again and in more than one 
or two places. For that is the brutal meaning 
of the growing press-radio monopoly which the 


Federal Communications Commission has been 
investigating over the past year. And that is 
an episode more pregnant with dangers for 
democracy than the insidious pressures which 
roped and hogtied Walter Winchell and Drew 
Pearson on their radio broadcasts recently. 

This growing monopoly trend in what Mr. 


Justice Holmes has called the “market places of 
thought,” troubled James L. Fly, social-minded 
head of the Federal Communications Commission. 


The tie-up of press and radio worried him. 
Another angle was the persistent tendency of 
the large radio chains to tie up the smaller 


stations in long-winded contracts that forced the 
small stations to pipe in what the big chains 
were sending. Both of these dangerous trends 
ought to be stopped. And the FCC went to work. 
It investigated newspaper-radio tie-ups, and it 
snapped the hamstrings of the big-chains’ restric- 
tions over the small stations. 

That was storing up trouble for the FCC, and 


the lightning soon struck. The large radio 


chains yammered about “government interference 


in the treedom of the air,” the publishers’ asso- 
ciation (which collaborates with the National 
Association of Manufacturers—see Vol. 26, TNEC 
monographs) yapped about bureaucracy—and 
willing strident voices in Congress were ready to 
take up the cries, and did. Already the FCC is 
under investigation by a Congressional Com- 
mittee headed by ranting Gene Cox, of Georgia, 
who sits in- the ghoulishly pleasant role of judge 
and prosecutor. Before the investigation was 
even voted, Cox on the floor of the House 
mordantly condemned the FFC in as: abusive and 
foul terms as had ever been heard in the Con- 
gressional chamber. 

The radio chains, meanwhile, continued their 
appeasement role of the Congressional Tories and 
muzzled Winchell and Pearson when these com- 
mentators attempted to Congressional 
maldoers. 


criticize 


The Radio-Press Monopoly 


Acs in 1937, former Senator Charles Dill, the 
father of the Communications Act, pointed 
out to a meeting of representatives of newspaper- 
owned stations that 200 of 700-odd radio stations 
were already in the hands of newspaper pub- 
lishers. He advised them to “lean over back- 
wards”’ on controversial matters. But, as Oliver 
Pilat and Jo Ransom pointed out in an article 
in the Newspaper Guild Reporter, the trouble 
started when FM—or Frequency Modulation— 
opened up a “new aerial lunchcounter.” 

“Newspaper publishers who had failed to get 
AM, the regular broadcast bands, hurriedly 
drafted applications along with those publishers 
who wanted to expand an already satisfactory 
air business. 

“Out of 110 FM applications pending, at least 
13 showed newspaper affiliations.’ 

Because FM is the coming air medium of 
the future—FM eliminates static and other 
interference—control of these channels was of 
strategic importance. It was that rush which 
last year led to a FCC investigation of present 
press-radio ties. 


Memo to Mr. Jones 





This Isn’t the U.S. Army 





The results showed the extent of infiltration: In 
1931 of a total of 612 stations, 85 were controlled 
by newspapers. In June, 1941, of 897 stations, 
298 were run by publishers—a jump from 13 to 
33 per cent in the regular radio channels. But 
the problem is more acute for another reason. 
Newspapers over the country were dying like 
flies in the cold, while circulation was going up, 
and an overwhelming majority of towns were 
coming to have only one paper as a source of 
news. Circulation incredsed from 29,000,000 in 
1922 to more than 41,000,000 in 1940, while the 
number of papers dropped from 2,033 to 1,877. 

According to Alfred McClung Lee in his Daily 
Newspapers in America, the number of cities 
with one daily newspaper rose from 353 in 1809 
to 1,085 in 1937. Of 1,457 cities where one or 
more dailies were available, in 1,206 cases they 


were owned or controlled by one man or a 
single organization. (In most of these cases, 


the morning and evening paper was owned by 
the same publisher.) Only a little more than 
100 cities have this “freedom of the press” of 
competing newspapers. 

In these one-newspaper towns, this joint- 
ownership of press and radio becomes a danger- 





ous menace, if uncontrolled. And 33 per cent 
of the stations are controlled by publishers 
(25% majority owned, another 6% minority 


ownership). 

Along with this growing press-radio monopoly 
(more than likely to be accelerated after the war 
when FM stations begin to operate) has been 
the problem of domination of the small radio 
stations by the large networks. The FCC has 
promulgated anti-Monopoly regulations, forcing 
the chains to end certain types of contracts and 
to break up various types of radio combinations. 
Thus the red and blue networks of NBC were 
ordered separated. That case is now up before 


the Supreme Court in a suit brought by Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting and the National Broad- 
casting Company. A brief submitted by the 


American Civil Liberties Union excellently sums 
up the case: The union’s brief centers around 
the principle that “the right to listen, which is 
for most people today the significant sector of 
the right of tree speech, shall not be curtailed,” 


and contends that the restrictive contracts be- 
tween network and affiliated stations which the 
FCC rules seek to abolish, “effectively curtail 


the freedom to listen by restricting the freedom 
of the stations to choose their program material.’ 


Big Business Advertises 
NOTHER this problem has been 
the intensive advertising conducted by large 
corporations, ostensibly to keep their names be- 
fore the public eye, though they sell no products 
to the public. This is slickly called “institutional 
advertising.” The net effect is this: Many papers 
and magazines, especially in small towns, re- 
ceive a handsome subsidy from these large cor- 
porations; the companies are able to get across 
cleverly the role War Effort. Besides, 
they are allowed to deduct this advertising from 
their corporation taxes. 

While Labor receives no hearing in the press, 
criticism of corporations is stilled by the crush- 
ing weight of Big-Business propaganda. Every 
day, and through every medium, we are told that 
Ford has erected a 
marvel at Willow 
tun, that General 
Motors (not the 
workers, but man- 
agement) is produc- 
ing the greatest 
tanks in the world, 
that Lockheed is 
producing the best 
planes in the world. 
In the early days of 
the war, while the 
splashy ads were 
telling of the mar- 
tanks and planes, reports filtering back 
from the battlefronts cursed the poor performance 
of some of these planes and tanks. Yet the public 
knew little; the color ads told how great they 
were. Recently we saw a full line of ads, sent by 
the Nash Kelvinator people, which is blatant 
propaganda against any sort of social change. 
These virtually government-paid ads, and 
ads which corrupt government by putting blinders 
over the people’s eyes. 


aspect of 


the 


velous 


are 


The radio monopoly case will be decided shortly 
by the Supreme Court. The Cox Committee will 
start its hearings Thus in the next few 
weeks we face a crisis on the question of a free 
marketplace of thought, ideas, and criticism in 
Ameri 


soon. 





AMA Wins Fight on 
Health Insurance 
In Security Plans 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A 
greatly expanded system of so- 


It’s nothing to get alarmed about. but the United States cial security will “shortly” be 

Army—is—not—the—Army of the United States! submitted to Congress by Presi- 
de 2¢ , Secretary ’ 

‘ . : : lent Roosevelt, Secretarv o ~ 

No, we’re not talking about an armed force fuil of bor Fr: sae vee La 

bon rances Perkins disclosed 


Benedict Arnolds, but simply the distinction the War emer- 
gency has created in our military organization. 
regular 
the 


the 


onset of 


States Army is the official title of 
military establishment. Since the 


emergency the Army of the United States has been function- 


ing. All commissions have been transferred fo 


Thus, Dwight M, Eisenhower, who is a general in the Army 
S., is only a lieutenant colonel in the regular U. S. 


of the U. 


Army. If the war 


upon to doff his four stars for the silver oak leaf. 


General Brehon Somervell has the regular 


air-force Brigadier General Lawton Kuter hold 
rank of captain. 


In the last War there was a regular reduction of commis- 
sions at the end of hostilities. After 1918 then Major General 
returned to the 
time provisions were made for 
the induction of new officers into the regular military body. 


Leslie McNair (now Lieutenant General) 


rank of major. At the same 





And the Army high command 
plans fo. 
augmented 


establishments after the 





The United 


were to end tomorrow, he might 


rank 


as been currently completing 


the retention of large sections of the war corps 


last week, 


peacetime However, she said, it will not 


cover as much gr as was 

national ver =F ON 1 ground as was 

originally intended. To avoid a 

Pee cr ow with the organized medical 
e duration. . : ° . * 

profession, she indicated, Con- 


gress will not be asked to set up 
: ; a plan of health insurance. 
be called 





. tcutenant Apparently, this” means that 
of édiuash: the “Doctors Trust has won its 
das canniien fight to ep mcdical care from 
millions of Americans who are 
unable to meet its cost. The ad- 
ninistration felt that a conflict 








; the American Medical Asso- 
ciation might jeopardize the en- 
tire program. 

For the time being, the A.M.A. 
and its militant leader, Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, have won their fight in 





into wal the United States. Significantly, 
In the Navy, a similar distinction exists between the = they have won it without firing a 
Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve. The Regular Navy = Shot, since Secretary Perkins said 


is recruited only from Annapolis and enlisted men who ris = 


administration will not foree 


from the ranks. All promotions, however, are permanent; : 1 contest 
and to add another significant difference, no provision has = Assistance is to be sought for 
as yet been made for the continuation of Reserve officers = re permanently disabled and 


after the war. The Navy is apparently not yet 
admit the service to all-comers as a vocation. 


SHUUUUMULLVU4V0NURAAAALASAAAI AILSA UAH U URDU LALASORLUUUAGAUU ERO LLSGRLDOPASSOGOOEO AGA SADOAOLLOOORERDOOLUGAAROOUAAOQUSOEEULLLLAGEAAUUOALAHUOLOUAAAOUOU ETS 


prepared to 


those suffering from extended il- 
ness, while maternity, hospitaliza- 
tion and industrial aecidents will 
also be covered, 
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The Home Front Art and the Artist 


By HORACE M. KALLEN 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Leiserson's Warning to Labor 
ILLIAM M. LEISERSON is no outsider. As one of John R. 
Commons’ men at the University of Wisconsin, he started with 
a labor point of view. Since then his wide and varied experiences— 
with trade unions, with employers, with arbitration proceedings, 
with the War Labor Board—have given an intimate view of the 
inside workings. There is probably no one in this country who 
knows more about what is happening inside our unions, inside gov- 
ernment bodies which deal with unions and in all the complicated 
moves and counter-moves which go on between the two sets of 
organizations. And the picture that this man gets from thousands 
of actual contacts he sees in historical perspectives. Viewing the 
present situation as a link between the past and the future, this 
man—at once the sincere scholar and the man of action—is trou- 
bled about what he sees on the horizon for American labor. 

The grounds for his concern Mr. Leiserson set down recently in 
an article published in the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. This article was picked up and given 
wider circulation by the United States News of David Lawrence. 
The main point of it is that since 1935 the unions have become 
dependent on the executive departments 
of the federal government and that this 
dependence piaces their future power and 
influence in jeopardy. 

The first section of this analysis 
parallels that made by Max Zaritsky in 
his recent Saturday Evening Post article. 
Trade unionism is as old in America as 
anywhere else in the world. It has been 
a part of our life from the very start. 
Throughout more than a century it has 
developed its policies and tactics. How to dig in and defend its 
members it has learned through long experience. 

Right now the trade union movement is bedeviled by three 
troubles: (1) dual unionism; (2) Conimunism; (3) racketeering. 
These three forms of pestilence Mr. Leiserson does not dismiss 
lightly. But he explains—and with complete justification—that 
there is nothing new about them. Dual unionism was more per- 
nicious in the days of the Knights of Labor. “Revolutionary” con- 
nivings to control the unions were more disturbing during the 
heyday of DeLeon. Racketeering is more dangerous now merely 
because the failure of the unions to deal with it threatens to bring 
Congress and the state legislatures into the field with cures which 
are worse than the disease. 














Labor as the Little Brother 
HE basis of the author’s fears is Labo 
1935. Before that the union—typified by the 
hard-fighting Samuel Gompers—stood on its own feet and fought 
the world. It feared not Pinkerton “detectives,” federal troops, 
state militia or all the lies of a prejudiced pre In its independ- 
ence and daring it was as typically American as the frontier set- 





single-purposed, 





tlers or the robber barons. 


» 


But since 1935 all of this has changed. Before that date— 
nearly always—Big Business dominated the federal government 

During the Roosevelt ad- 
teamed up. On some issues 
combined power against Big Business. To use Mr. 


influence of business and 


and the unions fought the combination. 
ministration Labor and the government 
they used their i 
Leiserson’s own words: “The 
industry corresponding] 
tion in the councils of Governme: 








political 
ii to a large extent the posi- 
held by business lead- 





weakened, ai 
lorme 
ers is now occupied by labor leaders.” 
With this power go responsibilities and dangers. Labor may 
seek “to maintain its unity by protecting its precious achievements 
and by vigilantly seeking to insure the same freedom and equality 
of opportunity to all other elements in the population; or it may 
engage in partisan power and to 
dictate to the people of the country, including its own members.” 
Danger als this friend of the labor movement sees aplenty 
John L. Lev $500,000.00 to the New Deal war chest and 
then switching over to the Labov’s 
dependence on the executive departments and its distrust of Con- 
the days when it had things 
no new legislation. Fear- 
Depending 
s in a single basket which 


politics, seek to feed on its owi 








ris giving 


Republicans is one of them. 


gress is another. Like big business ir 
its own way, the trade unionists now want 








ing Congress is tantamount to fearing the people. 
the executive is like placi) r 


e next election. In the meantime the old 


g all one’s egg 





may be smashed at 
weapons of independent action are deeaying from want of use. 
There is no longer genuine collective bargaining. The War Labor 
Board takes care of all of that. 


No Pegler or Rickenbacker 

R. LEISERSON is trying to make no cause against Labor. But 

he points without apology to increasing autocracy within the 
unions as a sign of the times. He quotes chapter and verse. The 
tendency grows in both A. F. of L. and CIO. No blame is spilled h 
the direction of trade union officials. They are in an entirely differ- 
ent position from that of their predecessois in 1910 or 1880. They 
must adapt themselves quickly Union con- 








to changed situations. 
tracts increasingly provide officials with dictatorial powers. Control 
by union membership is too slow for these swift-moving times. 
This change is natural, but it is also dangercus. It increases, fo: 


example, the peril from racketeers. 





What Is Labor's Answer? 
NE part of the answer will inst: 


strike pledge robs labor of its traditional weapon. 


tly occur to anyone. The non- 
Without 
this weapon Sam Gompers could never have been the upstanding, 
independent fellow he was. The moratorium on the use of it is an 
inevitable feature of Labor's interest in the outcome of the war. 
Neither Mr. Leiserson or at yone @ 
linst it. A pa 








worth taking into account 
lifficulty. then, 





would argue : t of the « is temporary 


and inescapable. With the ending of the war the situation will be 
fundamentally changed 
Mr. Leiserson closes his article with the question: “Are these 


pains?” The answer is No. But what about 
: Are 


preparations are the unions making to cure them. 


developments growi 
a couple of othe 
And what 
rise above them, abolish them the minute the war is over 

The New Lea i 


well as from officials 


question these developments wartime 
pains? 
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invites answe} irom trade u members 


Those Oid Confederate Bills 
VERY now and the some into T} New 
Leader office and tells us that things are bad down yonder. 


In the Delta count 


southerner walks 





than Negroes are taken 


















away by the w f of as » uprising 
grips large sectior nunity In this tense atmos- 
phere terrible thi 

I wish I coule vhol popul tio ind [ woul 
not exclude the No S h Toda It is edite an 
published b il} I » i Paula Snelling at Clayto 
Georgia. You can get a single issue for 50c d the four numbers 
which are published each vear for $1.00. This is the first time the 
Home Front has gone all-out for blatant advert g of this se 
But if any reader is be ver by my sales tall e will tha mie 

The South, these wome ay. Is trying to Duy a ew world fo 
old Confederate bills. Wh: ort of modern coin to put in cireula 
tion they tell in patient detail The o rancer, and there is 
deep understanding. If y reader will give me the slightest nudge 
of encouragement. I will reprint here a list of twenty “simple 
undramatic things’ i do to ease the trains of race 


antagonism, 











DEMOCRACY IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 
“,.. to insure freedom and equality of opportunity .. ." 


’s changed position since’ 


THE BASES OF ARTISTIC CREATION. Essays by Maxwell Anderson, Rhys Carpenter, Roy Harris. 
Rutgers University Press. New Brunswick, 1942 


) 


HE other month Rutgers University celebrated its one hundred and seventy-fifth 


birthday. 
of the event and proposed to perpetuate the 
this book is Number One. 


In it a playwright, a composer and : 


about the bases of artistic creation. 
Maxwell Anderson is the playwright 


Its faculty, alumni and trustees made a considerable academic holiday 


holiday in a series of publications of which 
i classical archaelogist recite their beliefs 


summing up his experience with the stage. 


He repeats a great many old things and some things not so old, but none that will not 


bear repeating. He describes, what he repeats as 
“the only religion I have.”” You might call it the 
reverence of the audience, meaning by the audience 
not merely the individuals who pay to go to the 
theatre, but their common hopes and fears, their 
standards of one another and their ways with one 
another. A theatrical performance is like Holy 
Mass “a communal religious service” which sets 
forth in the language and according to the con- 
ventions of the generation, the perennial warfare 
between good and evil, and the final vindication 
and victory of what is good. 

The successful playwright is, whether he knows 
it or not, a priest, the rule of whose craft is to 
construct a plot in which this warfare takes place 
in an exciting way, between characters that 
bravely fight for the faith that is in them, im- 
personated by actors who themselves satisfy the 
community standards, physical and moral. Ander- 
son says that even such plays as Tobucco Road 
and Rain meet these conditions, and that Hitler 
must figure as evil-to-be-overcome, even in 
Germany. 

Roy Harris, the composer, puts the base of 
musical creation in “humanity itself.” His 
humanity is however more physiologic and less 
psychological, more individual and less social. 
Anderson calls upon the playwright to repeat 
what his public already knows and feels: his 
plays, like the rituals of religion, must bring no 
news; Harris, though far from rejecting tradi- 
tion, suggests that the composer is an individuality 
in his own right, and that his creation can be 
news in music. He is a man of strong feelings 
which push him on in a persistent quest for a 
musical language to express them with, and he 
may find himself breaking with tradition as well 
as accepting it. 

The archaeologist, Mr. Rhys Carpenter, will 
have nothing of the individual and his disposition 
in artistic creation. He reminds one of Spengler. 
He contends that the idea that any individual 
artist really has any personal part in what he 





does is the artist’s “greatest and most necessary 
illusion.” True, if any artist loses this illusion, 
he stops artisting. But in reality—that is, in the 
eyes of a classical archaeologist like Mr. Rhys 
Carpenter—he is a servant and a vehicle of a 


Out of the Deep 


By WILLIAM E, BOHN 
ROBERT CAIN. By William Russell. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50. 
ILLIAM RUSSELL gives us a new and signifi 
cant picture of the deep South, the deepest, 
the Delta Country of Mississippi. Robert Cain 
is the tale of the capitulation of a self-conscious, 
impotent and uncertainly rebellious hero to the 
tough behavior patterns of the old slave and 
cotton country. Whether you like the story 01 
not. it cannot be lightly dismissed. It is too care- 





fully thought out, too close-knit, too definitely 
wrought. It is a first novel, but not a first book 
for Mr. Russell’s only other volume is Berlin 


Embassy, that lively picture of Germany pub- 
lished in 1941. But there is nothing tentative 01 
half-baked or uncertain about his workmanship 
He is already master of his form, and we can 
count on his winning for himself a standing 
among the best writers of the new South 

The struggle is between a boy and a town 
Robert Cain vs. Newton, Mississippi—and New 
ton wins. The unheroic hero escapes for a time 
to St. Louis. But irresistible cords draw him back 
to face his destiny. Even in the great city he 
finds “there is no difference any place.” 

The author sees in both town and city gigantic 
repetitive organisms. Through the walls of all 
the houses he sees all the tiny people doing the 
same things, thinking the same thoughts, auto- 
the same standards. In 





matically sting on 
Newton publi 
dirty old codgers (white under the dirt) squatting 


r 


¢ 


is symbolized by a row of 





Cc opinion 





on their hauches before the old drug store, tryi 
squirting tobacco 


outdistance one another in 





style. A style is something “ordered, measured 
and inexorable,” a “biological process with a 
teleological trend,” an evolutionary cycle which 
takes about 500 years to complete itself. In paint- 
ing, our own “style” began with Duccio and is 
ending now. <A new style is shaping which will 
convey “a painter’s emotional outlook on his 
world, becoming its master, and not as_ today, 
its slave.” 

So Messrs. Anderson, Harris and Carpenter. 
I don’t think that their generalizations help us 
to see where an artist actually stands, what he 
does or how he does it, when he is creating. Mr. 
Anderson doesn’t show us what, at any time is 
good, and what is evil: to those who are un- 
friendly to Sacco and Vanzetti, his Gods of the 
Lightning and Winterset are a vindication of evil. 
John Milton couldn’t help making a hero of Satan, 
the Prince of Evil himself. Mr. Harris doesn’t 
show us how or why he chooses to develop one 
theme and not another, in this pattern and not 
another. And if an artist can work only in so far 
as he holds the mistaken belief that his work is 
creative, how will Mr. Rhys Carpenter's calvinism 
of styles account for the power of his “necessary 
illusion?” If a work of art is, as Mr. Carpenter 
declares, an effect pointing back to causes, and if 
the artist’s idea that he creates is a necessary 
cause of the effect, then if the effect is real, the 
cause must be real also, and creation is fot 
illusion, There are many reasons to believe that 
if there is illusion, the illusion is not the creative 
artist’s but the onlooking critic’s. The latter looks 
backward, upon a series of finished works. He 
does not see the thing in the making, he sees what 
is left when the maker has passed beyond, to 
something else. He sees the skyline of a city, but 
not the activity of building which composed it, 
item by item. He sees the ordered stones of the 
graveyard, but not the once-living forms they 
now testify to. 

To account for the creative activity of artists 
by the style to which they contribute, is like ac- 
counting for a man’s character by the fish, flesh 
or fowl that he eats and digests, for a city’s 
buildings by its skyline, for a man’s life by ‘his 


grave. 


South 


juice and discussing the laziness of their 
“niggers.” Backed up by old Judge Peyton, they 
represent the traditional down-at-heel, reaetion- 
ary, anti-Negro psychological set of an entire 
region. 

The only decent, intelligent, hopeful character 
in the entire book is a mulatto boy. This boy, 
Jim, goes to St. Louis, does well, marries a white 
girl and, when the hero is down-and-out, is the 
only one reach a helping hand to him. Irre- 
sistibly Jim, too, is drawn back to the town 
dominated by the dirty squatters before the old 
drug store. Robert knows there will be a lynch- 
ing, for marrying across the color line is the 
unforgivable sin. So Robert, Robert the scared, 
Robert the impotent, Robert under the weight of 
his inferiority complex rises for one bright 
moment to face the mob. ‘Listen, listen,” he cries 
desperately, “do you think the niggers won’t hate 
you? All right, you don’t care. But you’ve got 
to care, You’ve got to know what the niggers 
are thinking, you’ve got to know what they talk 
about in the night in their cabins.” 





The town has conquered, the bank has con- 
quered, the old, old pattern has conquered. On 
the final page the young man, who was always 
scared and always dreamed of safety, follows a 
pretty colored girl down the street and turns in 
where the loafers are playing poker. 

The whole thing is in a tight sociological frame, 
a completely created and animated world You 
may argue about whether this world is a part of 
the rea] South. But once you have entered and 
breathed its air you cannot turn back and you 
cannot forget. 


The Past of der Fuhrer 


By TONY SENDER 
HITLER, MAN OF STRIFE. A Piography. By 
Ludwig Wagner. W. IW. Norton. 351 pp. > 








7" fact that tart group of such cha) 
actér and cal the fascist and the Naz 
could keep the 1e world’s stage for a 
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of the democracies, begin to pin their hope fo! 
the post-Hitler Germany on the representations 
of these groups, the knowledge of the respon- 
sibility of those same men may help to oppose 
such dangerous and shortsighted projects. 
Wagner’s biography does not offer many new 
fects and is especially scanty on Hitler’s late: 
year. This is, of course, hardly all the author’s 


fault. Today everybody is an “outsider” to the 





naster’s bourg in Berchtesgaden. As Wagne) 
says, Hitler’s great weakness is that he neve 
learns what he does not wont to know. This is 


ue today. 





surely profoundly 
The book is lively and well written. It is free 
rom sensationalism, and makes a serious attempt 


at psychological analysis. It is a useful book and 





+1 


reading. 
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Post-Script 


“To bring back France.” someone has said, 
and printed in the Times a letter to the dead. 


Not from these ashes is a city rebuilded, 
> nor from these sour grapes is the sweet 
zs wine pressed, 

not with these sulphur stains are the towers 


gilded. 
net with these sviled hands is the parish 
blest. 
For it will take new doing, and the green 
22 thrust of youth. 


the bread of hope, an echo of the truth. 


Frances Keene. 


Inside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 
hat full-page ad which you saw in the Times this week—re- 

printing the text of a recent Earl Browder speech—was also 
in 16 other leading dailies throughout the country. It set the 
Commies back some $20,000 for a one-day throw-away. And, by 
the way, among the contributors to The New Masses this week was 
Senator Warren Austin of rock-ribbed Vermont. Austin is the 
author of the manpower-conscription bill which all Labor has been 
vigorously fighting! ... No sense being caught a leep at the switch. 
Hollywood is going ahead with the plans for a film story of Eddie 
Rickenbacker. AFL and CIO have already stepped in to see that 
the Rickenbacker anti-Labor slant stays out of movie propaganda. 
The letters of warning and protest were written to Wendell Willkie, 
who is with 20th Century Fox. Gandhi continues his fast, 
and the Viceroy, the hard-headed —_ 
Marquess of Linlithgow, re- = 
mains adamant. But the story ” 
is told of how once when Gandhi 
started his fast, Lord Halifax, 
then Viceroy, wanted to start a 
counter-fast. What an historic 
drama that would have made! 
But his advisers talked him out 
of it. Knut Hamsun, cele- 
brated Norwegian novelist, is 
still doing Quisling work. His current appeals have been for the 
cessation of anti-Nazi sabotage. But every day the mailman con- 
tinues to bring books to Hamsun’s house—the people all over Nor- 
way sending back his own once-loved novels! 
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me. Charm Kai-shek:—When she’s in town, a paragrapher 

hasn’t got a Chinaman’s chance of getting anything but the 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek story. ... You’ve probably heard them all— 
what she told Congress, how she cracked back at the President, 
and all the rest. So we'll fill in by passing on to you the nice 
profile of the Gissimo’s wife penned by W. H. Auden and Chris 
Isherwood in their travels through China: “She is a small, round- 
faced lady, exquisitely dressed, vivacious rather than pretty, and 
possessed of an almost terrifying charm and poise. Obviously, 
she knows just how to deal with any conceivable type of visitor. 
She can become at will the cultivated, westernized woman with a 
knowledge of literature and art; the technical expert, discussing 
aeroplane-engines and machine-guns; the inspector of hospitals; 
the president of a mothers’ union; or the simple. affectionate, 
clinging Chinese wife. She could be terrible, she could be gracious, 
she could be business-like, she could be ruthless; it is said that 
she sometimes signs death-warrants with her own hand. She speaks 
excellent English, with an intonati recalls her 
American college-training. And st we have never 
heard anybody comment on her perfume. It is the most delicious 





which faintly 


ai gely enough, 


either of us has ever smelt.” ... At any rate. some one. it is said, 
is going to do a book on “The Intluence of She Power in History.” 


Peerhapsburs: When Hank Stimson started an Austrian Legion 

for the U. S. Army with Otto Hapsburg as chief recruiter—we 
Well, it now leaks out that Otto-boy 
managed to buttonhole exactly 29 volunteers! . . . You couldn’t 
possible let 29 straggle into an armycamp for training, so the War 
Department shipped in several hundred draftees (former nationals 
of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland) into the Legion, and the 
well-padded outfit is now training out in Atterbury. Indiana, with 
“Archdukes” Felix and Carl Ludwig shuffling alone with the 
others. The morale of the camp, we learn, i near zero... . 
Meanwhile in New York Otto is going ahead with his schemes and 
maneuvers. Latest turn was a secret meeting in which Benes of 
Czechoslovakia was put down on the list among e enemies of the 
Hapsburg Empire! 


Ac the Seas:—The RAF in the raids over Get many 


happened to demolish the Diiss 





put a big maybe on the story 











ast month 


tdorf home of Franz von ‘Papen. 











. Although sections of British public opinion are not so worried 
about the problem of India as they were a vear : when the War 
was going badly, most leading newspapers have called for Gandhi’s 
liberation. The News Chronicle asked Churchill to free him “as an 
act of high mora] courage at a time when t} vorld’s standards of 
morality are at a very low ebb. If Gandhi dies in « ntion, India 
will never forgive us.” And far away in New Delhi there was 


the “V” 
Sir Reginald 
And out from 
*hand Gandhi was dying, a dark 


unconcern in the British Raj palace. In India, vou see, 
stands only for Viceroy. (Second-ranking Britisher, 
Tottenham, has never in 30 years met Gandhi!) 

Poona, where Mohandas Karan 
sense of tragedy was engulfing I: 








ante to a Hero:—It was in all the papers. Staff Sergeant 

Meyer Levin of the Jap 
battleship Haruna on Colin Kelly’s f: flight. who miraculously 
got out from under two flaming planes—was killed in action some- 
where in the Pacific. ... It was in all the papers. You may even 
know that his father was a good union man, a veteran member of 
New York’s Amalgamated. That was in some of the stories. The 
word, too, might have gotten around that Mike for many years 
Was an active socialist in the youth groups. ... But what wasn’t 
in the papers was an angle that 2 new depth and meaning to 
the Levin story. Mike, from boyheod, was crazy about flying. His 
model planes won prizes. He attended a leading trade sehool, and 
his record there was one of the most in its history. ... 
But Mike couldn’t get a job. The avy vas closed to him. 
He was advised to change his name tl spoke to him, 
and told him to make good as a Jew, ccess obtained 
any other way wouldn't \ ly, early in 1939, 
Mike Levin crashed into the flying 


grooklyn, ace bombardier who sank 




















be worth it 

















game an Army Air Corps 
private . and finally early in 1943 he crashed out 
B. Movett & Co.:—Things lid The Nutiows giving The 
Silent War, that very fin ook on the anti-Fascist and Socialist 
underground by Weyl & Jannsen, to viewer Kar! Billinger. 
Billinger, of course, was incensed by the anti-Communist sections 
of the account, and made some hopeless st emarks about 
how the authors hit the Communis order to become “respect- 
One hits the Commie mr. B nge} ti ‘respect — 
me! t 4 . vo 9 > i> ar i So aii f lf ¢ spect, . . . 
an Germany Master Phe (torn apart by Dan Bell 
ige last week) 2 g an | lot of pushing and 
ing in the press and the publisher’s world. We would like to 
just who is so crazy about the ea of letely eliminating 
an industry? Might be a t 4 lot of nice, well- 
neaning liberal people are ng embarasse Claire Luce. The 
N.Y. Post editor, f it | 2 “yp al ’ slicings 
the Post supported Mrs. L : the last election, Dorothy 
too—but olun f ynfessed that if 
Lu é t ? Pan-Ame Airways 
vhose \ President Sam P ‘ as Miss L ‘s campaign man- 
ager and GOP National ¢ mitte a n fy Connecticut. ... 
Now Sele R e Ar R Rovere (ex- 
Vew Me ex-.Nat edit tepy nto the office over at 
nS S ag B s I < \ 
P y Qu i : 
, ) Set. J ( PM 
) I D na 
J Pleas ‘ 
er ig i God, t! al! 1 ’ i 
Carnegie Hall) eco? g to Dan G paul rner of the 
yram, the Blue Network fathered the f having FDR make 
adare ca ‘ M T President was to go on 
a e but B e (Gole! 4 Arges) t t lu tformation 
B \ stop- 
oe ave we ye ge tt aves t 
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T= appearance of the final volume of the 


Beards’ The Rise of American Civilization 
is a notable event in the world of scholarship 
and letters. It is now fifteen years since the first 
two volumes appeared, and three years since 
the further volume, dealing with the depression 
years and impending war, was issued from the 
press. In spite of the fact that the Beards had 
occasioned much bitter criticism from conserva- 
tive scholars,and. public men, The Rise of 
American, Civilization met with widespread 
praise in Scholarly circles and with extraordinary 
appreciation by the general public. Over 175,000 
copies of the first volumes of The Rise were sold. 

Before considering The American Spirit it 
may be appropriate to call to mind the equip- 
ment of the Beards for this great task of deal- 
ing with “the intellectual and moral qualities 
that Americans deemed necessary to civilization 
in the United States.” Mrs, Beard has written 
with force and clarity on the history of the 
American labor movement’ and in innumerable 
articles, books, and speeches has called attention 
to the importance of American women in the 
building of American civilization. With her 
husband she has helped teach a-whole genera- 
tion of American youths a more realistic and 

a genuinely appreciative view of American his- 
tory avid institutions: the Beards’ textbooks have 
jn the truly American spirit set a high example 
for the sharing of understanding and knowledge. 
They have been, in short, great teachers. Mr. 
Beard ‘himself was one of the founders of Ruskin 
College at Oxford University, designed to train 


exon T Fy oe H isto Fi pilin 
N every age the great 

historian — known in 
the ancient world as “the 
inquirer after truth’— 
has tried to capture the 
distinctive historic spirit 
of his time and civiliza- 
tion. Manetho, scribe of 
Thebes in the era of 
the Pharohs, has left 
a record which man- 
: ages in its way to con- 
vey the tone of a plodding, static Egyptian 
civilization. The flowering of the Athenian 
political democracy was caught by Herod- 
otus-and°Thucydides in their classic pages 
on “the “Greek spirit.” And so it went 
through the ages—with Machiavelli writ- 
ing the history of Florence and thé bat- 
tling Italian city-states in the sixteenth 
¢entury—and Voltaire recording the his- 
tory of his times in the eighteenth. . . . 
‘ Finally, here in this country, Charles 
‘Austin Beard, dean of American historians, 
has, after fifty years of distinguished 
scholarship, devoted himself to the age- 
old problem of historical inquiry — the 
spirit. of his own time and world. Col- 
laborating once again with his wife, Mary 
Beard, he has written the fourth and 
concluding volume to their Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization. Here is the record of 
“The American Spirit”—and in the fol- 
loWing article Merle C urti, himself one of 
the nation’s leading historians, analyzes 
‘arid estimates its contribution to our cul- 
tural life and national self-awareness. 


TM 


labor leaders; he was also one of the founders 
of the New School for Social Research, and one 
of the leaders in the establishment of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau. He has, as a Connecticut 
dairy farmer, taught milk producers the value 
of ‘organization. He has taught through ex- 
ample; as well as through writing, a wide public, 
for ‘he has been no cioistered scholar. In addition 
to the many battles Charles A. Beard has waged 
for atademie freedom he has come to grips with 
the-'Missouri Pacific, with J. P. Morgan, and 
with William Randolph Hearst. 
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NEVITABLY Charles A. Beard has been bit- 

terly criticized and widely applauded both for 
his writing and his deeds. An Economic Inter- 
pretation of the Constitution elicited condemna- 
tion from Nicholas Murray Butler and from ex- 
President Taft. For having dared to show some 
of the material forces back of the framing and 
adoption of the Constitution he was denounced 


as an “irrevent,” “muckraking,” “subversive 
radical.” When Beard resigned his professor- 


ship at Columbia University on the ground that 
academic freedom was being jeopardized by the 
action taken toward pacifist colleagues, the 
New York Times declared editorially, on October 
10, 1917, that Columbia University was to be 
congratulated upon the resignation of Charles 
A. Beard, the author of “bad books... 
grossly unscientific unrelated to fact and 
quite unconvincing in their nature.” Years later 
many . criticized with considerable venom Dr. 
Beard’s The Ideal of National Interest, The Open 
Door at Home, and A Foreign Policy of America 
on the score that these writings were lacking in 
realism, patriotism, and international idealism, 
that they were narrowly “nationalistic” and al- 
together tendentious. On the other hand Beard 
has ‘on occasion been severely criticized by 
liberals and radicals, somewhat paradoxically, 
on the score that his handling of economic 
factors. in history has been that of a “crude 
determinist” and that his conception of history 
has been that of a “mystical relativist”! But 
such condemnations have not, fortunately, been 
the whole story. Mr. Beard has the unique honor 
of having been elected by his scholarly colleagues 
as president both of the American Historical 
Association and the American Political Science 
Assogiation.. He has been heartily praised for 
his. public services by eminent statesmen, Ameri- 
can and foreign. Mrs. Beard, too, has shared in 
both the condemnation and the honors, both as 
a collaborator and as a person and author in her 
own. right, 

What have the Beards t 
of their- books, The American 
endeavored to round off the 
American Civilization, by 
outward aspects of civilization in the United 
States—government, politics, economics, institu- 
tions, letters, arts, and science, for example— 
“the intellectual and moral qualities that Amer- 
icans have deemed necessary to civilization in 
the United States.” This volume, like the others 
in the’séries, is characterized by an extraordinary 
freshness, a vigor, a grand sweep which 
Améyrican experience, not in fragments, but 
a totality, wit is on relationships of the 
parts -§ te the 
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predecessors, the grand style; it has humor, wit, 
irony, it has poetry and resounding cadences, 
it has, above all, clarity and strength. This 
volume is based on extensive research in the 
writings of leading Americans and in those of 
obscure Americans, in pamphlets, books, articles, 
speeches, orations, newspaper reports. The 
Beards have chosen their illustrations from the 
writings of men—and women—in all parts of 
the country and from every social group that 
was articulate. The text is abundantly docu- 
mented by lengthy quotations from these ma- 
terials. It thus resembles in some respects a 
great primary source collection: but it is far 
more than that. With their old magic touch the 
Beards have woven together in an integrated 
and moving whole all these quotations; and they 
have not been afraid to make comments, judg- 
ments, and interpretations of their own. If it 
may seem to some readers that The American 
Spirit is too profusely illustrated by lengthy 
quotations, the Beards probably had good reasons 
of their own for allowing the men and women 
witnesses they have marshalled to speak for 
themselves. 
* ~ * 

HAT is the American “spirit”? The Beards 

admit that this is an imponderable, and 
that like all imponderables, it is elusive; they 
have no narrow, doctrinaire conception of it. 
They conclude, on the basis of their study of the 
documents, that one idea, the idea of civilization 
in America or of American civilization, has ex- 
pressed the American spirit better than any 
other single idea, better, for example, than the 
idea of democracy, or the idea of liberty, or “the 
American way of life.” 

What, then, is the idea of civilization as it has 
developed in America? The Beards in the first 
instance use the semantic approach to the prob- 
lem and find that the idea of civilization emerged 
as an idea in England and France in the middle 
part of the eighteenth century, an idea char- 
acterized especially by its dynamic quality, its 
basic conception of growth, development, im- 
provement. It spread rapidly after 1770 in the 
American colonies and was a basic concept in 
the thought of the leaders of the American 
Revolution. But these leaders, and the writers 
who followed them, did not merely borrow from 
European writers the idea of civilization: they 
adapted it to American actualities and to Amer- 
ican requirements. 

What, then, was the idea of civilization as 
Americans from every class and region used the 
term? The Beards point out that in fact the 
term civilization was used in many different 
ways, for many different purposes, sometimes 
for opposite ones. It was used, for example, to 
justify free labor and slave labor, free trade and 
laissez faire, tariffs and a balanced or planned 
economy, individualism and collectivism, isola- 
tionism and a world mission under arms. But 
in spite of these paradoxes and contradictions 
one meaning transcended all others—providing, 
so to speak, the main motif in the symphony, 
a motif which became all the more pronounced 
and unmistakable by reason of the minor notes 
of dissidence. 

The main note in the idea of civilization in 
America was, in the Beards’ own words, the 
belief 

“that American civilization was founded in 

the modern age by certain types of immi- 

grants, had a unique history, was stamped 

by national characteristics differentiating it 
ineradically from European civilizations as 
well as Oriental civilizations, and had a des- 
tiny and obligations of its own to fulfill. The 
idea of civilization, in a composite formula- 
tion, embraces a conception of history as a 
struggle of human beings in the world for 
individual and social perfection—for the good, 
the true, the beautiful—against ignorance. 
disease, the harshness of physical nature, the 
forces of barbarism in individuals and society. 

It assigns to history in the United States, so 

conceived, unique features in origins, sub- 

stance, and development.” 

The American spirit excludes all forms of total 
determinism, divine or economic; it excludes 
pessimism about the world as the inevitable 
home of misery; it regards language, ideas, 
knowledge, institutions, property as social prod- 
ucts to be used to effect the largest possible de- 
velopment of all individuals; it emphasizes 
human dignity and human worth, the sharing 
of all values and experiences deemed good by 
those possessing them; above all, it is dynamic, 
not static, moral and intellectual, rather than 
moral alone or intellectual alone. The American 
spirit has not been blind to storms, to the ob- 
stacles which have stood in the way of the 
realization of a creative and socialized intel- 
ligence working for the broadest possible realiza- 
tion of human and ethical and esthetic values. 
But the American spirit has believed in the pos- 
sibility of effective choices, of the reconciliation 
of opposing forces by reason and adjustment 
rather than by force and violence. 

* * 

N the pages which develop this conception of 

American civilization one will find penetrating 
and original analyses of the thought of a great 
number of men and women, European and 
American, liberal and conservative and radical, 
well-known and relatively obscure. Memorable 
indeed are the passages on Lydia Maria Child, 
the great apostle of the freedom of the slave, 
on Lucretia Mott, far-seeing proponent of the 
creative and humane in civilization, of Henry 
George, of Ralph Waldo Emerson, of George D. 
Herron, of Alfred Thayer Mahan, of dozens of 
others. There will be many who will not accept 
without qualification some of these analyses. But 
all of them are in their own way masterpieces. 

The book must be read, re-read, It 
is the first book of its kind. It is an integral part 
of The Rise of the American Civilization and 
a necessary part of the Beards’ great life work. 
The problems involved in writing it must have 
Whatever its limitations, it 
as one of the monuments of 
American spirit. 
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The Passing of “The Thurman Arnold 
Era,” or Trust-Busting Dies Again 


By DAVID A. MUNRO 
ANY thought the Era of Thurman Arnold, 
now drawing to a close, was an anachronism. 
Others, among the ranks of injured Big Busi- 
nessmen, thought it was a manifestation of New 
Deal witch-hunting. A good many Labor lead- 
ers frankly thought that the Anti-trust Division 
under Arnold was a device of the reactionary 
elements in the Administration for curbing or- 
ganized labor. All those who wanted to freeze 
the stratification of social function and social 
deference in statu quo, even though this would 
mean a kind of feudal America, were outraged 
by Arnold. But few called Arnold what he called 
himself—“a traffic cop.” 

Theories of economics sprout in the corridors 
of Washington profusely. Arnold himself has 
been guilty of nurturing a few. But when he 
brings the so-called “criminals” to book before 
the bar of the Department of Justice, he reg- 
ularly gives them his traffic cop analogy. He 
told Bill Hutchesen he had snarled up building. 
He told the pompous oilmen they had balled up 
petroleum. He uses the same language to both 
and fires the answers of one back at the other 
—just to show that short-run monopoly prac- 
tices result in the same kind of traffic snarl no 
matter who applies them, or where. 

“Traffic snarls” have tied up the big war in- 
dustries—so that getting more production in 
steel, aluminum, magnesium, beryllium, tin, pe- 
troleum or rubber takes a great effort. Men 
in control of little or big privileges have not 
wanted to see production increased in such a 
way as to endanger these privileges. It is to 
the nation’s great detriment that the protection 
of these privileges—which run all the way from 
a workers’ “investment” in an outworn produc- 
tion or construction technique, to the “Pitts- 
burgh plus” in steel prices—is put ahead of the 
nation’s interest. 

* * x 

UT the Arnold era, flourishing since early 

1939, has been in general more notable for 
its publicity than for its accomplishments. 
Thurman Arnold had written in The Folklore 
of Capitalism—the book which got him his job— 
that the activity carried on in Washington was 
the country’s “spiritual government” only, and 
that the “temporal government” was wielded by 
the business corporations which direct American 
lives in all important matters bearing upon a 
man and his livelihood. Hence Arnold’s actual 
function as traffic cop, even though such traffic 
regulation was carried on largely by publicity, 
is considerably better than he predicted in his 
job-getting book. 

Undoubtedly the biggest single job under- 
taken.by the Anti-Trust Division was the attack 
upon the Oil Monopoly. The outcome of this 
was nowhere near so definite and effective as 
the dissolution forced on Standard Oil in 1911. 
But the situation was infinitely more complex, 
and the results of having spread so much of 
such damaging material on the record will 
eventually provide the ammunition for an effec- 
tive attack by some other prosecutor. 

At Madison, Wisconsin, the Government tried 
most of the major oil companies and convicted 








them of a vast conspiracy to freeze out in- 
dependents. One of the methods was a means by 
which “distress gasoline” was bought up by a 
member of the “pool” and thus kept out of the 
hands of little retailers (who might retail it 
at the low price its distress condition indicated 
was right). 

But the Madison trials were hardly more than 
curtain-raisers. Arnold was really gunning for 
some of the big rackets in the oil business. 

Arnold truly saw that it would be difficult 
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“ AN idiot in a powder 

mill” was the way 

one old plutocrat de- 

scribed trust-busting Thur- 

man Arnold. But when 

the full story of American 

business will be told, Arn- 

old of the Department of Justice may have 
a sharply different tag. 

Thurman Wesley Arnold certainly is a 
queer bird. Out from a Rocky Mountain 
homestead (he was Mayor of Laramie, 
Wyo.), he came to the faculty of the Yale 
Law School. And from his professor’s 
chair at New Haven he hit out for Wash- 
ington to move into the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion—to ride herd on the monopolies, as 
someone cracked, like a paunchy cowboy. 
But his bureau he ran like a law office, 
crowded with sticklers for case precedents. 
Unlike trust-buster Teddy Roosevelt, Thur- 
man Arnold carried a big stickler. 

Now he has, after years of Big Busi- 
ness pressure, fallen, the last of the New 
Deal brain-trusters to bite the dust. Philos- 
ophized Arnold—“I guess I’m like the 
Marx Brothers—they can be awfully funny 
for a long while, but finally people get 
tired of them. .. .” In the following ar- 
ticle. David Munro offers some highlights 
on the tired Trust-Buster in Washington, 
who has now been “kicked upstairs” to 
a quiet Federal Court Judge’s chamber. 
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ever to get effective Anti-Trust regulation of 
the oil industry until its verticle combinations 
were destroyed. Because the dominant major 
companies were formed of producers, refiners, 
pipeline companies and distributors it was al- 
most impossible for an independent, entering 
one of these fields, to exist. All the “integrated” 
companies had to do to kill competition was 
to cut down all profit in the field where the in- 
dependent was competing. Thus profits have al- 
ways been low in retailing, which is a big field 
for independents, but they have been high for 
refiners and pipeline companies. Similarly all 
manner of restrictions, including production cur- 
tailment by order of collusive government bod- 
ies, have been loaded upon the independent owner 
of oil wells. With the help of these devices the 
monopoly steamroller has spread ruin through 
independent retailers and producers. From 52.7 
per cent of the oil production in the hands of 


the majors at the first of 1939 the per cent rose 
to 70 the first of 1942 and has now approached 
to an undetermined point even closer to 100 
per cent. 
HILE this process of integration was going 
on, the Anti-Trust suits that would have 
prevented it were being stopped. It was a de- 
feat for Arnold, but the record is one of mag- 
nificent failure in the fight for people’s rights. 
Elsewhere the little victories have’ studded- 


the path of the Anti-Trust Division. The dead:.: 


hand of Aluminum Company of America was 
removed from control over magnesium—so that 
Ford, Kaiser, an independent Dow Chemical Co. 
and several others have gone into the business. 
Tungsten carbide, the cutting tool metal, has 
been removed from the inexcusable restrictions 
imposed upon it by General Electric. Rubber 
has been rescued from control by Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey). 

Besides these glaring examples, the files of 
the Division contain the records of many a little 
company which was saved from extinction by 
the intervention of the Division. In the Arnold 
years, business learned to rely on the Anti- 
Trust Division. The threat of an Arnold walk- 
ing the beat turned many a businessmen’s at- 
tention back to frank competition for the pub- 
lie’s favor and away from undercover con- 
spiracies. 

But long before Arnold came to the Anti- 
Trust Division, the tide had set in another di- 
rection. He recognizes the change in the bitter 
preface he wrote for a book by a member of 
his staff—Joseph Borkin’s Germany’s Master 
Plan. 

“At a certain stage,” writes Arnold, “in the 
growth [of great industries] hardening of the 
urteries takes place. .. Restricted production, 
high cost, and low turnover become the order of 
the day. . . The first symptom of [this] carteli- 
zation is an unbalanced exchange between or- 
ganized industry which is restricting production 
and unorganized farmers and small businessmen 
who are unable to restrict production ... The 
next symptom is the attempt of the domestic 
sartels to control foreign markets so that the 
nation can get rid of this so-called over-produc- 
tion, this inconvenient wealth that threatens an 
artificial price structure. International cartels 
are formed, dominated by private groups with- 
out public responsibility. . . . Democracy be- 
comes a shell [because] if a private group con- 
trols a man’s livelihood it can control both his 
actions and his philosophy. 

“Our cartel structure has weakened us spirit- 
ually by introducing an alien philosophy which 
leads us to distrust our own economic traditions. 
It has weakened us materially by making us 
afraid of full production because it creates sur: 
pluses which cannot be distributed after the 
war. ... We must, if we are to fight this war 
with enthusiasm for our own way of life, de- 
stroy both'the philosophy and the private. power 
of domestic and international cartels over for- 
eign and domestic economic policy. ... It is 
an order of ideas which can produce neither 
wealth in peace nor strength in war.’ 

The voice had grown a little tired and erratic. 
The swan song was over. 


The Culbertson Story — From Revolution 
To Bridge to the Geo-Psychology of Peace 


| peace time the a Pursuit System 

might have worked all right, but the pres- 
ence in Turin of a man with an American pass- 
port and a Russian accent aroused the suspici- 
ons of the police. His letters to a friend detail- 
ing the progress of the experiment were opened. 
His attention was called by the authorities to 
the White Slave law. Once more, and again 
politely, he was escorted to the border, and in- 
vited not to come back. 

He wrote to Faustina, saying with sadness 
that he could never see her again. It seemed 
the kindest thing to do—and his kindness was 
rewarded, years after, by the news that she 
had married well and grown contentedly fat. 
He is sure, at least, that under his System she 
would not have grown fat. 

A Culbertson Dissipating System was the next 
invention of this ideal-or-demon-driven mind. As 
the war more and more completely stamped out 
the revolution, he lost the last shreds of his 
faith in the masses—lost even his wish to 
understand them. So at least he believed. And, 
stimulated by the decadent vein in French liter- 
ature, he turned inward to his own nervous sys- 
tem to find the goal of endeavor that society had 
denied him. While Europe was bleeding on the 
battlefields, this once consecrated Leader of 
the Masses devoted his entire genius to devising 
ways of tricking nature itno giving him less 
pain and more pleasure than she had intended 
to give. He became a super-sophisticate, a mas- 
ter of degeneration, the greatest—or at least 
the most delicately balanced—wastrel on earth. 

His father was not interested in this kind of 
greatness. He had shown his temper some time 
before when to a telegram reading: “Am broke, 
Please send two hundred dollars. Ilya,” he had 
replied: “So am I. Father.” Therefore Ilya had 
to finance his own adventures in decadence. He 
did it of course by playing cards. And what 
with cards and alcohol, and his mother’s halo 
shedding its pale light around him in his sleep, 
he developed the inevitable anxiety neurosis. 

“After experimenting,” he says, “I reached a 
sort of unstable equilibrium based on (a) the 
minimum state of drunkenness necessary to dis- 
solve my fits of anxiety, (b) the period of 
sobriety or semi-sobriety necessary to win 
enough money to stay afloat financially, and (c) 
the minimum periods of rest and recreation 
necessary to keep going physically.” 

It is needless to say that in the long run 
anxiety, with the help of stomach ulcers, won 
this game. Culbertson was an alcoholic recluse, 
and very near to a chronic hypochondriac, when 
he devised his next System. It was a system 
for returning to his lost love for mankind. And 
it was based on the most modern findings of 
psychology. He decided to adopt for a certain 
period the attitude and behavior of a person who 
feels generously friendly toward the weak and 
poor. y 

The cure was made easy by a streak of luck 
at baccarat. He had just placed twenty francs 
against the bank when a big man in the crowd 
around the table stepped viciously on his foot. 
An altercation ensued, which moved rapidly from 
an exchange of insults, through a challenge to 
a duel, to a fist fight in the street outside the 
building. When Culbertson came back, victor- 
ious but gory, he found that his twenty francs, 








left where he had placed it, had pyramided and 
broken the bank. A pile of forty thousand nine 
hundred and sixty franes was waiting for him 
on the table. 
* 2 * 

YING awake in bed that night, he decided 

to insert a thoughtful and sympathetic giv- 
ing-away of that forty thousand francs into the 
place in his daily regime which had been occu- 
pied by alcoholic indulgence. He began by going 
into a cathedral, and when he heard a poor 
woman praying for help to the iVrgin, follow- 
ing her into the street and answering her prayer 
With such serene joys he replaced the turbulent 
excitements of a wastrel’s life. And by the time 
the money was gone, anxiety was gone—and the 
need for alcohol. He began to sleep again 
dreamlessly, and get up in the morning instead 
of the afternoon, and care what was happening 
outside of his own nervous system. He decided 
once more and very firmly to write an epoch- 
making work on Mass Psychology. As he had 
no money left, he got a job polishing spitoons 
on the S.S. Brookline to pay his passage to 
America, where he thought he could best col- 
lect the threads of that misplaced ambition. 

You will not be surprised that within two days 
he had devised a System for Polishing Spitoons, 
which left him a nicely calculated interval for 
lying in his bunk thinking about what he had 
been through. And you will not be surprised 
that his thoughts gave birth to a System of 
Ethics. You will be surprised—at least I was— 
that this system was not the obvious one. He 
did not draw the pious moral that salvation 
comes by selling all you have and giving to the 
poor, that he who would save his life must lose 
it, that love of the neighbor is the sole law of 
life. He drew an older and better generalized 
moral than that, essentially the one that comes 
down to us from Plato. He expresses it this 
way: 

A man is a corporation composed of several 
different idealist, 
child, family man, business manager, philosopher. 
No one of these members must be permitted to 
run away with the whole corporation. The good 
life is a harmonious balance of them all. 

It was just after rising from the living dead 
with this deep wisdom on his lips, and while 
working it into his magnum opus in the New 
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York Publie Library, that this detachable fanatic 
got switched again, as I have related, to the 
card table. Instead of a System of Ethics and 
Mass Psychology, he startled the world with a 
System for Playing Bridge. ... 

It is a sad as well as fantastic story, the story 
of a man of great gifts and a great deficiency. 
He himself is aware of the deficiency as well 
as the gifts. In superficial moods you will find 
him complacent of his highclass notoriety, and 
the entree it gives him among kings and finan- 
ciers and New York’s “four hundred.” He gulps 
what satisfaction he can get for that. And then 
it sickens him—he denounces snobbery with his 
whole soul, and dreams of walking out, like 
Tolstoy, even from his own comparatively mod- 
est home and fortune. Pittsburgh is always the 
goal of these redemption walk-outs, for Culbert- 
son is up-to-date, and in modern times it is the 
proletariat, not the peasantry, to which the re- 
volted aristocrat returns. Although his fellow- 
workers there have not yet seen him, Ely Cul- 
bertson is often, for his soul’s sake, spending 
his last years in the sweat and grime of a 
Pittsburgh steel mill. 

a x * 
grreey “NING between these moods of cocky 
complacence and martyrous remorse, there is 
a cooler Culbertson who gives to his deficiency 
the rather tolerant name of “perfectionism.” 

“The trouble with my life,” he confided to me 

one late evening when we had both been dep- 
recating the celebrated joys of reminiscence, 
“is that my ideals for myself were too grandiose. 
I had such sublime notions of what I ought to 
do that I never could do anything. There is an 
enormous sheaf of papers in my files, short 
stories, novels, sociological treatises, psycholog- 
ical sketches, essays on gambling, a play and a 
mystery story that I’ve actually sold, even a 
Tew poems in French—all unfinished. That is 
my character. I’ve spent a lifetime getting 
ready to do something wonderful. I ean’t do it 
because I think it has to be perfect. And that 
is due to a mixture of conceit with self- 
distrust.” 

That he did finally invent a world-famous 
system for playing bridge is only a corroboration 
of this exploit in self-knowledge, for it was 
done by declaring a sort of moratorium on his 
ideals. As a devotee of the only known system 
for not playing bridge—namely, not to know 
how—I approach this chapter of his multicolored 
life with some constraint. I know that it had two 
parts: the first a raggedy and disintegrating at- 
tempt to make a royal income playing for high 
stakes. Culbertson maintains that by playing 
without panic or superstitution, relying only on 
the laws of probability, the knowledge of cards, 
and the knowledge of men, he can always, over 
a long period, succeeded in this. He also main- 
tains that if the period is too long, he will al- 
ways fail. It is not because luck runs out. 
Good luck and bad, if you give them time enough, 
are constant factors. What runs out is morale 
—the poise and self-discipline required to keep 
up a perfectly rational attitude toward an enter- 
prise so vital yet so largely based on chance. 

“No one knows better than I,” he says, “the 
danger of moral degeneration threatening those 
who try, however honestly, to make a living at 
cards. I have seen only one notable exception 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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INCE .the Casablanca conference there have 

been-;many reports about developments in 
Soviet. Russia’s foreign policy which give rise 
to great anxiety and concern. These develop- 
ments not only indicate that there is deep 
dissent between Soviet Russia, on one hand, 
and the United States and England, on the 
other, but also that Soviet Russia is struggling 
against her Allies to press her viewpoint upon 
them. Let us mention the most important facts 
in question. 

It is no secret that, having refused to declare 
war upon Finland, the U. S. has concentrated 
all its efforts and pressure in order to get 
Finland out of the war, to have her sever the 
alliance with Germany, and make a separate 
peace with Soviet Russia. This policy has been 
far from unsuccessful. For some time it has 
led Finland to stop actual military operations 
against Russia. Due mainly to America’s influ- 
ence those who advocate the idea of a separate 
peace for Finland have recently scored a new 
important victory. The recent presidential elec- 
tion was dominated by an almost openly pro- 
claimed slogan of bringing the war to an end. 
Steps are now being taken for the formation of 
a government which would have to negotiate a 
separate peace, and it is hoped that the United 
States will take a hand in assisting in these 
negotiations. 

Not only Russia but all the countries which 
are fighting against Hitler are interested in this 
peace. It is important not only because it would 
save a number of human lives and because it 
would eliminate one front so that considerable 
forces could be freed for action elsewhere. It 
might be much more important from another 





viewpoint. In the great strategy of political 
warfare it would mark the beginning of distine- 
gration in the coalition Hitler has brought to- 
gether in 1941 for his assault upon Russia. It 
is a generally-known fact that the war is highly 
unpopular with Hitler’s unwilling allies and that 
anti-war feelings are growing among them. Fin- 
land’s dropping out of the war would doubtless 
increase these feelings and help turn them into 
action. Even though none of the other countries 
—fearing Hitler—might be able to follow Fin- 
land’s example openly, their fighting capacity 
would be weakened, the disintegration within 
Hitler’s coalition would continue to grow con- 
siderably, and this could not fail to have an 
influence upon Germany’s own home front. 
* * * 

NDER such circumstances all those who 

strive for victory over Hitler cannot but 
hail the results of the recent Finnish election 
and support the efforts of those Finns who aim 
at getting out of the war and who favor a 
separate peace with Russia. One would imagine 
that the Soviet government would take the same 
attitude. To be sure, nobody expected the Soviet 
government to state this openly. Yet there were 
many who hoped that in one way or another it 
would encourage the efforts of those who try 
to drive a wedge into Hitler’s coalition. 

These hopes have, however, been utterly shat- 
tered. If the Soviet press had treated Finland 
with comparative restraint before the election, 
immediately afterwards the Soviet radio de- 
nounced the election as illegal and, therefore, 
invalid. 

Statements of this kind are never accidental 
in Moscow. They are made after all conse- 


By Alfred Werner 


T is very likely that during the recent conferences of Prime 
Minister Churchill with President Ismet Inonu and other 


executive power in Bulgaria.’ 
Wish came true two years later. 


Turkish political and military leaders due attention was given 


to the very delicate problem of Turkish-Bulgarian relations. 

Of all of Hitler’s satellites, Bulgaria, so far, has made 
the deast significant contribution to his war effort. While 
considerable Hungarian and Rumanian armies 


have been 


Russia and the Western Powers. 


Through Russian action, his 


Bulgarians were fighting shoulder on shouider against 
But Bulgarian’s line-up 
with Germany was as unnatural as that with Turkey. As a 
matter of fact, Bulgaria was, against her will, dragged into 


quences have been thoroughly weighed and all 
their results calculated in advance. If the newly- 
elected president was not legally elected this can 
mean only that no self-respecting foreign gov- 
ernment can negotiate with him. He must be 
eliminated and replaced by a legally elected 
president. During the war of 1939-1940 Stalin 
had created his own “Labor and Peasants’ 
Government” for Finland, headed by O. Kuis- 
inen. Should the broadeast of the Soviet radio 
be interpreted as the first step toward restora- 
tion of the Kuisinen government? At any rate, 
there can be no doubt that the statement broad- 
east from Moscow is, as it were, a verbal note 
addressed to all those who have urged Finland 
to make a separate peace. By this note the 
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Within the Kremlin. 


Anti-German, Anti-Turkish Bulgarians 
Confound Allied Balkan Strategy 


oceur should the Bulgarian army have to face the Russians 
in Asia Minor or the Caucasus, and entire divisions will go 
over to the “enemy” rather than continue fighting under the 
Swastika. (During the first World War, curiously enough, 
diplomatic relations between the United States and Bulgaria 
were never cut off, and Bulgaria preserved all through the 
German alliance her peace with this country. 

Turkey’s position is anything but enviable. 


bound to repeat his 
assistance. 


Y an irony of fate, in the first World War, Turks and the easiest thing in 
against their traditional 
Bulgarian history textbooks are filled 
with hair-raising stories of the misdeeds of the Pashas that 
governed the small country from the late Middle Ages until 


arms against Turkey. 





to attack the Russia Caucasus from the rear, he would be 
demands on King Boris for military 
In this case the King will have to yield. It ,is 
the world to arouse the Bulgarians 


Stalin’s Foreign Policy — Moscow Line 
Disturbs Anti-Nazis in Central Europe 


Soviet government openly states that it aims not 
at a negotiated peace with Finland but at its 
unconditional surrender. .. . 
* * * 
HE reports from Yugoslavia are not less 
alarming. It is well-known that almost since 
the very beginning of the German occupation 
a guerilla war has been waged there. 

General Mikhailovich is in command of the 
Chetniks. He is famed for his ardent Serbian 
patriotism, and is an arch-foe of the Germans. 
He was one of the organizers of the rebellion 
in March, 1941, that led to the overthrow of 
the government which favored a deal with Ger- 
many. The British and American military at- 
tachés were personally acquainted with Mik- 
hailovitch, and he had worked in close contact 
with them. The Yugoslav government in exile, 
now established in London, appointed him 
Minister of War and Commander-in-Chief of all 
the armed forces of Yugoslavia. In all countries 
of the anti-Axis bloe all the press has printed 
reports hailing his fight against the Germans, 
whereas the German newspapers frequently re- 
port the capture and shooting of men belonging 
to General Mikhailovich’s units. 

The attitude of the Soviet press toward 
Mikhailovich had been favorable until last 
Summer when the Yugoslay government de- 
clined Molotov’s offer of a treaty on Moscow 
terms. Since then all the papers, which take 
their cue from Moscow, started a campaign of 
“unmasking’’ Mikhailovich as an advocate of 
collaboration with the Germans, as a man guilty 
of sabotaging the fight against them, etc., ete. 
Special units of Communist Partisans have been 
organized in Yugoslavia, under command of a 


foe, to make them take up their 


By Burton Nichols 


decorative Communist “Labor and Peasants’” 
government, This government is given support 
by Soviet Russia, and it wages an actual war 
against the people’s army of General Mikhailo- 
vich. 

The ruthlessness of this internecine war is 
illustrated by a recent report of Mr. Sulzberger 
in the New York Times. Several British officers, 
sent by the British military authorities as 
instructors for Mikhailovich’s forces, by accident 
bailed out in a region occupied by Communist 
partisans. They were immediately arrested ana 
executed by the Communists. 

At present people lose their lives by the 
thousands vn various fronts. We have become 
inured to human sufferings, and our minds are 
incapable of grasping the gruesome meaning of 
“trifling” reports about the fate of individual 
men. However, we cannot treat the case re- 
ported by Mr. Sulzberger that way. It is pne 
thing to lose one’s life in battle, to be killed by 
a bullet of the enemy. Yet it is quite another 
thing to be a victim of treachery by a man 
masked as your friend. The more men perish 
because their lives have to be sacrificed for the 
sake of victory the more we must rise in protest 
against laying precious human lives on the altar 
of selfish political strife. ... It must, therefore, 
be underscored that no attention has been paid 
to Mr. Sulzberger’s report. It has not been 
reprinted by any newspaper and no articles have 
been written concerning the men who lost their 
lives. As if it were a quite routine matter! We 
do not even know whether any diplomatic steps 
have been taken to clarify how it could have 
happened that British officers were shot by 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





Nazi armies 


fighting with the Germans on the Eastern Front, Bulgaria 
was assigned the less formidable job of policing certain 
areas of territory that formerly belonged to Greece and 
Yugoslavia and are now, for all practical purposes, incor- 
porated in “Greater Bulgaria.” Several times since the 
“peaceful penetration” of the small Balkan Kingdom by Nazi 
troops, in the Spring of 1941, Hitler demanded from King 
Boris auxiliary troops to join the German forces in Russia 
but Boris each time turned a deaf ear on him. It was not 
personal courage that made the “Hamlet of the Balkans” 
resist the demands. He knows that the Bulgarian nation 
would never fight against what it regards its “big brother”: 
Russia whose guns had liberated the country from the Turk- 
ish yoke in 1878. The Germans wisely refrained from forcing 
the King to take a step which would have resulted in open 
revolt. The Bulgarian masses would never join Hitler in his 
crusade against fellow-Slavs whose heroism they admire. 





It would be an entirely different affair, should Hitler de- 
mand Bulgaria’s help for an invasion of Turkey. Bulgaria 
groaned under the harsh Turkish rule for nearly five cen- 
turies, and as the country is situated at the very gates of 
Constantinople, this rule was more “efficient” than the regime 
of the Pashas in other, more remote parts of the empire; for 
the same reason it was harder for the Bulgarians than for 
the. Serbs or the Greeks to revolt against the Sultan or, at 
least, to retain a certain amount of of liberty. When, in 1876, 
the “April rebellion” broke out in Bulgaria, the Turks ruth- 
lessly pounced down upon the rebels, punishing not only the 
ring-leaders, but massacring even thousands of innocent men, 
women and children. “Bulgarian atrocities” was the word 
that conveyed to European newspaper readers the idea of 
Turkish cruelty and revengefulness. It was at this time 
that Gladstone clamored for “the extinction of the Turkish 


the Fascist clique in 





: strength. This 

h dominated by 

{The following article is based 

on materials in Mr. Singer's 

fortheom ing book, “Enemy 

Agents,” which McBride will 
shortly publish.) 

| geemegaee today is one of the 

most unfortunate countries on 

the globe. A democratic country, 

she has an obsessive fear of all the 

things red and Russian. For “White Guards.” At 


Nazi Reich. 


dependence on 
1917. Almost 


centuries the Finns fought Rus- of the “White Guards” 


of the country as a whole and by ners’ and 


which was constantly giving in 
Fascist 
Marshal 
Mannerheim, forced Finland to 
link her fate with that 


INLAND had declared her in- 
December 
immediately a 
bloody evil war broke in which 
*‘Reds” fought against 
the head in Russia was at an end that he 


stood a 


the war, step by step, by German-born King Ferdinand who 
sold her out to Germany for 25 million gold marks, an annual 
pension of 60,000 gold marks for life, and other “gifts.” All 
opposition to an entente with the Central Powers was ruth- 
lessly suppressed. While a numerically small group of Bul- 
garian chauvinists were hoping to gain certain parts of 
Serbia, Rumania and Greece (allegedly populated “exclusive- 
ly” by Bulgarians) through their collaboration with the 
Kaiser, Turkey joined the Berlin-Vienna axis in the hope 
of safeguarding her tottering empire against both Tsarist 
Russia and England. 

There was a complete change of the political constellation 
after the war. The new Turkey of Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
established a policy of friendship with Soviet Russia (al- 
though Communism itself was strictly suppressed in Turkey). 
Threatened by the Nazi regime which regarded the Balkans 
peninsula its “Stidostraum” (South-Eastern living-space) and 
a steppingstone for a further expansion across Turkey to- 
wards the Mosul oilfields, she signed (in 1959) a pact of 
mutual assistance with England and France. To avoid trou- 
ble at her backdoor, she continued her policy of friendship 
with Russia even throughout the difficult period of German- 
Russian “cooperation” when it seemed hard to bring it in 
line with her friendship with the Western Powers. For Soviet 
Russia, on the other hand, good relations with Turkey are 
essential, notably since 1936, when Turkey was permitted 
by the Powers that had signed the Treaty of Lausannes to 
remilitarize the Straiits of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. 
A hostile Turkey could easily trap the entire Russian Black 
Sea fleet! 


HOULD Hitler decide to invade Turkey, endeavoring to 
control the Eastern Part of the Mediterranean Sea and 


excellent connections 


clique, onel in 1905 and to Major-Gen- 
Gustav eral in 1911. During the First 
World War, Mannerheim, now a 
Lieutenant-General, 
the Twelfth Russian 
division. 


German, 
commanded — yead: 


cavalry 


of the 


on April 3, 


tween Finland 





remembered his Swedish-Finnish 








sia, fought the Czars, and fought tall middle-aged aristocrat Gus- origin, and from a Russian wa tarism. 
their successors. The country at tav Emil Baron von Mannerheim. lord converted himself into th . 








“Liberator of Finland.” 














brother-in-arms. 
Hangoe and the 
Finnish and 


“German troops landed here 
1918, to aid our 


the deeply-rooted friendship be 


1878. The greatest work of modern Bulgarian literature, the 
novel Under the Yoke by Bulgaria’s Poete Laureate, Ivan 
Mincov Vazov, deals with the heroic activities of arevolu- 
tionary whose patriotic group is overpowered by Turkish 
troops. And in the rugged mountains I could still hear, on 
my visit in 1957, the inspiring tales of the “hayduks,” guerilla 
bands which pillaged and murdered Turkish merchants and 
officials. There exists a considerable Bulgarian minority in 
the European part of Turkey, to the East of the Maritza 
river, and they never ceased to complain about their being 
treated as secondclass citizens by the Turkish authorities. 
During the last war, Bulgaria had about 800,000 men under 
arms, a considerable force for a nation of less than six mil- 
lion. They were poorly trained and equipped, though, and 
when, in September, 1918, General Franchet d’Espérey, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Allied army on the Salonika front, 
ordered a general attack upon the Bulgarian positions, they 
collapsed quickly. The reason for Bulgaria’s poor show dur- 
ing the last war was, however, chiefly psychological: the 
Bulgarian soldier completely lacked enthusiasm for the cause 
of the Central Powers! 
o * 
HE new Bulgarian army, hardly smaller than that of 1915, 
trained by Nazi instructors and equipped with German- 
made tanks and guns, might be of great help to the Nazis, 
if used solely against the Turks, Yet while a war against 
Turkey is sure to be welcomed by the large majority of the 
nation, regardless of class and political differences, Bulgarian 
enthusiasm will calm down or even turn into resentment as 
soon as the masses will have found out that a defeat of 
Turkey would endanger the flank of the Soviet Union. The 
native Communists will have lost no time to enlighten the 
masses on this point. Large-seale mutinies are bound to 


Can Finland Make Peace? — Quislings, 
Nazi Agents Sabotage Anti-War Moves 


It was set up at 
inscription, in 
Swedish 


and his henchmen had begun a 
reign of terror and massacre 
which is without parallel in mod- 
ern history before Adolf Hitler. 
15,000 4,600 


people, including 


Until the collapse of the Czar- country in its battle for free- women and children were execut- 

6, ist regime, Mannerheim behaved dom. Let this stone bear wit- ed or murdered in cold blood by For 
more Russian than the Czar him- ness of our perpetual gratitude.” Mannerheim’s hordes. More than 
self. It is Joesten’s opinion that This inscription explains better 90,000 were thrown into jail, and 

the it was not until he saw his career than any amount of theorizing of these 15,000 died of starvation, States 


= pe ill treatment and lack of medical 
d German mili 
all but 8,000 were sentenced to 


long terms at hard labor. 


apron-strings of the Axis, the 
Finns bitterly remembered. 

In spite of opposition, however, 
Mannerheim tightened his grip 
One historian claims, that at least on the nation. 
Finland, and has maneuvered her 
into an unenviable position. 
both Russia and England 
are at war with Finland, and the 
country trembles lest the United 
declare war upon her. 
Without America’s sympathy and 
care. Of the remaining 75,000 aid, Finland has little hope of 
ever regaining full independence; 
she would probably once more be- 


are being massed at the Bulgarian-Turkish border, only 100- 
150 miles away from Istanbul. Turkey may have decided to 
wait and prepare for a stand, perhaps at the Chatalja line, 
only a few miles to the west of Istanbul where she would try 
to hold out against the invader. Through this policy of stall- 
ing for time she would, however, give the Nazis an oppor- 
tunity to choose the most suitable moment for an attack 
which may coincide with the forthcoming German Spring 
offensive—if the Nazi army has still enough offensive power 
for this venture. The Germans then would try to establish 
a junction in the Caucasus of their forces rolling again 
through Southern Russia with the German-Bulgarian army 
driving eastward through Anatolia. 

The well-equipped modernized Turkish army may also try 
to strike first, aided by Anglo-American forces. This action 
would bring great relief to the Russian armies as it would 
divert large quantities of German men and material from 
the Eastern Front at a moment when the Nazis could not 
afford this diversion and distribution of their strength. Dris- 
ing through Bulgaria, the Turkish-British-American forces 
would try to get in contact with the guerilla armies in Yugo- 
slavia and thsu effectuate the best “Second Front” Stalin 
could get, for the time being. On the other hand, the Bul- 
garian army, nay, the entire Bulgarian nation, would put up 
a very stiff resistance against the invaders, and the United 
Nations would have the same trouble with the primitive 
patriotic peasants of the Bulgarian woods and mountains as 
were made by the numerically superior Italians when they 
vainly tried to conquer Northern Greece. 

Whatever decisions the Turks and our own generals may 
make, it is very likely that the Siidostraum will soon become 
the scene of the battle where the death blow might be deliv- 
ered to the Axis. 


By Kurt D. Singer 


able defeat the Reds ee he -: ii : ‘ s 
bgp te ll AR song i piste we to le feat the feds, many collapsed and the king Finnish war, when Mannerheim liberated. The provinces of 
<< T ves “ey He cn oe a Col The White Guards decided to never was crowned. became the ally of Hitler and Viena and Aunus have waited 

career. e was promoted to Col- erect a monument to their In the meantime, Mannerheim tied democratic Finland to the twenty-three years for the ful- 


fillment of this promise, and 
since the Winter Campaign of 
1939/40 Karelia has waited for 
the dawn of the day that is to 
bring her freedom. Her bat- 
talions are now marching in 
our ranks. ! 

“The freedom of Karelia,” 
Marshal Mannerheim continu- 
ed, “and the Greater Finland 
is the goal that beckons us for- 
ward in this mighty whirl of 
historic events. For us this war 
is a holy war against the enemy 
of our nation, and at the side 
of powerful Germany we are 
firmly to bring the crusade to 

” 


Today he rules 


last won her freedom in 1918, Joachim Joesten has described Sear Kaiser already select- Such were the facts that won come a Russian province, as she a victorious end. . . . 

with the help of German bayon- Mannerheim _ excellently. For In March, 1918, General Count ed a Hohenzollern to be king him the name “Bloody Baron.” was for centuries. ° gh: Pid 

ets. thirtyfive years (writes Joesten) Ruediger von der Goltz landed of Finland: P e Karl Friedrich During the first Russo-Finnish Nevertheless, the Finnish Gov- NTIL I visited Finland ‘in 
The Land of the Thousand Mannerheim had faithfully served at Hangoe. With t f von Hessen. Mannerheim, how war Mannerheim’s bloody past ernment has rejected several urg- 1940, I had scoffed at the 

Lakes retained a deep affection the Russian Czars who were hold- Germans (whom the ever, though he was grateful to was forgotten and the country ent pleas by the United Nations “Greater Finland” talk. I attri- 

for the Germans, to Whom she_ ing his homeland in bondage. Up faced in war only a Germ p ‘ed to keep the foMowed his lead for the sake of to stop fighting against Russia, uted it to clever Russian prop- 

owed her independence. to the very of 1917, this before), Mannerheim 1] { ’ Por himself, unity. But in the second Russo- This is not or lv due to the in- aganda for how could little Pin- 


In- the course of this World 


her integrity against the en- 
croachments of her neighbor to 
the: East. The upshot of her ef- ered “Pater Patriae.” 
forts was occupation by Germany. day Mother Suomi’s 
Finland is nominally independent 


today, but she no longer can de- with an accent! 
termine whether she will be at Born June 4, 1867, 
war or at peace. With 40.000 heim entered the military college 


German troops stationed in the 
country as “Allies,” Finland is 
as much an Occupied country as 
is Italy under Hitler and Mus- 
solini. 

There were Socialists in the in the 
Government when the alliance 
with Hitler was concluded. These 
socialists found themselves linked 
with the arch-enemy of all their 
beliefs; they were coerced into 
this by the chauvinist sentiments 


of the Nikalaevsky 


Russo-Japanese 


self at the front. 


Russian - Swedish - Finnish noble- aes 
War, Finland tried to maintain man had not even bothered to : 
learn the language of the country 
which he was to become the rev- 
Even to- 
“greatest 
son” speaks Finnish haltingly and 


Manner- 


of Fredrikshamn, at the 
fifteen, later joined the 
Guard. He become a lieutenant 
dragons, then 
commanded a regiment of Uhlans 
war of 
1904-05. He arrived too late for 
the Battle of Mukden, and on the 
whole failed to distinguish him- 


Nevertheless the young aristo- 
erat with his irreproachable man- 


age of 
Czarist 


he 4 4 : ee 4 * 









a rs ee. €: Dae 
Finland's Helsinki—swarming with Nazi agents. 


fluence of the Nazis; the Finnish 
Fascist 


to contir 


circles also wish the war 


are no longer fightir g for recov- 
ery of their own soil 
fighting 
Marshal 
a Greater Finland which would 


land hope to take territory from 
her great neighbor? Finland im- 
perialistic? The idea appeared 
fantastic to me, a madman’s 
dream. 

Perhaps they were madmen. At 
any rate, in June 1940 some high 
officers of the Finnish Army de- 
clared to me: 


ue. The Finnish armies 
They are 
for “living-space”’, for 
Mannerheim’s dream of 








rss include Soviet East carelia, the 
Kola Peninsula and possibly even “After Germany, we have the 
Leninerad. best army in the world. Five 
Today, Finland ta ae tear Finns can hold three hundred 


to defend her frontiers. 





her leaders have justified this in 


sheated until Karelia has been 


Russians. We will not lay down 
our arms until we have recon- 
quered Karelia and obtained a 
longer coastline along the Are- 
tic Sea. For Petsamo will never 


Lr ary 
making war beyond 


ntiers of Finland, and 











pan-Finnish terms. On July 13, flourish so long as the Russians 
1942, Marshal Mannerheim declar- hold Murmansk.” 
¢ a ed after an interview with Hitler: The Fascist army clique, who 
é F “We promise the Karelians were Securing ever-greater power 
that our sword will not be in the country, never forgot what 


(Continued on Page Seven) 
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“SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS.” 
: musical with Cole Porter Songs; 
Fields. Staged and lighted by Hassard Short. 


REIN Se EATS + nee! 


Mr. Fields. Dances by Jack Cole. 
Ethel Merman is your assurance that there’s 


t- This Week on the Stage 


I - By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 


AND THEY SHAKE IT! 


Michael Todd presents the 
book by Herbert and Dorothy 
Books directed by 
At the Alvin Theatre. 
plenty for the boys 











EMBASSY FEATURES 
FALL OF TRIPOLI 


First pictures of the fall of 
Tripoli headline the new program 
of world news events at all Em- 
Newsree! Theatres. 

General Montgomery at the 
head of his victorious 8th Army 
enters Tripoli after having chased 
Rommel’s vaunted Afrika Korps 
1.0vu miles trom Egypt. At the 
edge of the city, Italian officials 
surrender to Montgomery. British 
soldiers run up the Union Jack to 
the cheers of the natives, who 
British as deliverers 


bassy 














Loew’s Criterion 


Theatre is 
“Pittsburgh,” 
Dietrich, Ran- 


Criterion 
playing 
Marlene 


Loew’s 
currently 
starring 


dolph Scott and John Wayne, 
above. 

“Pittsburgh” in a timely story 
cealing with the lives and loves 


of modern pioneers who heiped 
build Pennsylvania’s great indus- 
trial metropolis. The action fol- 
lows the careers of three people, 
a girl and two men, who struggle 
dangerously, face hardship vali- 

















in “Something for the Boys.” And a large and lovely cast brings a greet the ; liver 
lot more. As you doubtless know by now, Ethel’s ways are sex-  !'om the yoke of Axis domination. 
£3 travagant, sexplosive, sexpressively sexcelling, sexceptionally sex-  . News of the Global War: Amaz- 
¥ citing, not at all sexclusive but sextremely sexperienced. An audience i" action films cae received 
in sextasy sextols her sexuberant, sexotic sexposé. A sexquisite sex- em Bae Pre Boal yor 
altation reigns. In other words, she has complete control of the mean ois et ie vend, pe pee 
: sexchequer. With which sexclamation, we sexpire. (But we’d like fre and intereepter planes. Many 
H to sextricate ourselves from other concerns!) Nazi planes knocked down by 
f In addition to which the show has a story. Three Harts with but deadly fire from anti-aircraft 
a single ranch (left them by an inconsiderate uncle): the three are guns. Troops rescue high explo- 
Paula Lawrence, Allen Jenkins, and Ethel Merman—unite to du sives from blazing ammunitions 
something for the boys; until the Senator’s daughter almost brings dump, as wounded receive first 
on an investigation. But Ethel becomes a living radio receiving set, aid. British W ellington bombers, 
and saves the commanding officer. The airplane scenes with ceiling ee go one ee a 
zero are the tops. PETAR as Are ee i 
All of this, in case you haven’t gathered it, spreads through a lot mau. pecan ger te — 
of fun, some lively tunes, and a fluff of gay lassies. “Hey, Good  4yj, week's issue of ‘ “Your Rine- 
Lookin’” and “He’s a Right Guy” bring Ethel back to her torch, on — gjde Seat.’ a 
thé way to getting her man; and Ethel’s torch lights up the stage. Permission was granted Mr. 
When she slips in as an Indian, to retrieve her fortunes, she and Hodges by the Navy Department 
Paula stop the show with a squaw song and dance, “By the Missis- to board a U. S. warship on con- 
sinewa,” in which they make Minnie Ha-ha look like Susie Sourpuss. Voy duty. He is, therefore, able 
What else? Billy Livingston has dressed them up colorfully; t® sive you first-hand information 
there’s stir and liveliness and laughter all through; something for about the U-boat squeeze on our 
the girls, for all the youngsters under eighty, as well as “Something shipping and what we are doing 
- ‘ ’ to thwart the Nazi raiders. 
for the Boys. H. V. Kaltenborn, ace screen 
journalist and war news analyst, 
SIXTH WEEK FOR KAYE As a special attraction, the band- headlines the new show appearing 
AT NEW YORK STRAND leader presents his famous laugh - a pi Bae 
g,sammy Kaye, his Swing and Bindi in which the audience Edits the News.” 
ae Wane lean, a i... participates for war stamps. = aa 
man, Arthur Wright, Billy Wil- , ‘Casablanca, starring Humph- City Musie Hall’s current extrava- 
liams, the Three Kaydets and the Te Bogart, Ingrid Bergman and ganza, will break all long-run 
Kaye choir holds over at the New Paul Henreid, continues for a 4th records for stage shows at the 
York Strand for a 6th week. week. theatre with its ee perform- 
In addition, the stage show will ance to be given Sunday. 
feature Don tn: a Broad- ALL RECORDS SMASHED “hendem Harvest,” starring 
Way musical comedy star, and AT THE MUSIC HALL Greer Garson and Ronald Col- 
Sunny Rice, dancing starlet who With more than a million and = man, is in its reeord-breaking 
is replacing Chris Cross and a quarter persons already having 11th week on the screen of the 
Looie. seen it, “Hats Off!”, the Radio Musie Hail. 
(Continued from Page Four) ity, illumined the advertising business with one 
cf a professional player surviving—and that of the greatest feats of publicity ever performed. 
was because he quit. ... The notable exception I refer you to his memoirs for the innumerable 
is I.” excitements of the story, but it is no idle boast 
It required a love, a marriage, another ner- when he says in conelusion: 
vous breakdown, and the all but fatal illness “By the Spring of 1934 I had completed 
of his wife, to »»ake him quit. He had lived six a world-wide organization that far sur- 
years as a gambler, lived high for four years passed the combined publicity set-ups of a 
and very low indeed for two, when he finally great motion picture star, a radio idol, a 
aecepted her astute advice to win his fortune famous writer, a captain of industry, and 
teaching bridge instead of playing it. a champion prizefighter. The Culbertson 
Josephine Dillon Culbertson, the third woman System girdled the world.” f 
who swerved the course of this gifted prodigal’s So true was this, and so impressive, that the 
life, possessed like Nadya and his mother both well-known advertising firm of Young& Rubicam 
F beauty and force of character. She matched him adopted Culbertson’s “System of Mass Psychol- 
j also with a magnificent brain. And that was ogy”—so far as he had ever managed to get it 
; important, for Culbertson is a heartwhole fem- into shape—and published it in the form of a 
inist—the last man in the world to fall in love civeular for distribution to prospective clients. 
{ with a vacuum cleaner. He believes that women You will find that “System of Mass. Psychol- 
are “at least as intelligent as men,” and likes ogy” appended in ten pages of fine print to his 
to have them earn their share of the living and autobiography, and I earnestly or gy those 
play their part in the world outside the home. pages to your thought — study. Culbertson 
# Je” Was not, to be sure, independently interest- conceives a crowd somewhat on the analogy of 
ed in social systems, or ethical theories, or mass living pon vve Deng agree of re pas colts, 
psychology, or Marx versus Proudhon, or Trot- each consisting of a passive anonymous mass 
sky versus Stalin. She was interested neither and = “nacious”—the leader. so 
in vagrancy nor revolution—whichever of these “Thoughts and emotions,” he says, “are 
stars it was that ruled her husband’s early life. communicated from one crowd-cell to an- 
' Her flexible mind was mainly occupied with other through these group leaders, who act 
} bridge. (She has been described both as the in the double capacity of transmitters and 
: . : initiators of action. ... Only the leader is 
r best woman bridge player in the world, and as ain i a 4 pace Ag dn, 
the best bridge player in the world.) And her poor hi 4 gil oe vad 2 or "sige th . 
inflexible heart was set on having a steady and ge “¥ sais - ouly Fae a = ea 
cozy life-companion and a home. But, never- sed pre ao of "We eae ae heir 
theless, she loyally supported his more sublime _— 0 ee a — 

“ast leader the task of making decisions, and 
ambitions, and spurred him toward a greater even the emotional function of becoming 
eareer than that in which she could be his cruel or loving, heroic or cowardly.... It 
partner. , : is the group leader who organizes a bridge 

_Thus even on becoming a bridge teacher Ely game, selects a brand of cigarettes, decides 
did not abandon his studies for a world-beating that Roosevelt is a hero or a monster, 
treatise on mass psychology. To him and to Jo throws rice and old shoes at the newlyweds, 
both, his income from cards was but a subsidy to- ow lonches a Meurs... 
ward that end. Only when his daughter Joyce was ie hk ag hie ahaa eee eee 
born, in 1928, did he explicitly postpone that rf agro athrenting reagent put its application 
dream, and decide to spend ten: years making to the Culbertson bridge enterprises, the adver- 
Ely Culbertson “the greatest bridge player on tising business, the movies, the philosophy of 
earth.” It is hard te peresive why the birth of history, the definition of revolution, and the all- 

7 ‘ ig important problem of Dictatorship versus De- 
: daughter should have had this effect even on mocracy, forms as exciting and illuminating a 
ted easily detached " genni at wae, 3 dogs little intellectual excursus, or prospectus for a 
on irresponsible child vdiiicees of accepting = treatise, as can be found in print. Its immense 
ental _responsibility—to turn it Ito a mad, theoretical and practical importance grows upon 
egregiously ambitious, and quite fantastical you as you read. So does the reason why the 
adventure. author could not write the treatise. He could 
a a mad fantastical adventure it was. I not be humble enough. He could not regard his 

am compelled by circumstantial evidence to brilliant intuitions of reality merely as a mode 
believe that Culbertson’s Bridge System is as of conceiving an infinite variety of facts. He 
good, at least, as any other. But Culbertson’s could not enter with suspended judgment into 

System for Promoting a Bridge System and Its the question of the extent of their application 
Inventor is so much better than any other that to these facts; the qualifications; the exceptions; 
the reading public has had no honest chance to the relation of it all to other scientfic concepts. 
choose. All those years of study and meditation No—it had to be a sudden and complete science, 

i on mass psychology, instead of bringing new a discovery by Ely Culbertson of no less a thing 
light to Socialism, new and more scientific than “The Structure of the Mass Mind.” 
guidance to the bewildered Religion of Human- (To be concluded) 
‘F / . 
ourth Term’ Raises Party Havoc 
(Continued from Page One) against in other sessions. This sum could save 
that they have the President on the spot, po- hundreds of thousands of man-days of vital 

litically, because they have torn from him for production of war and cargo seacraft. P 
their own use the important De »mocratice state 3—$200,000 asked by the National Resources 
machines of Pexas, North Caro 1, Georgia, and Planning Board—the President’s personal plan- 
perhaps Virginia. Without these states, win- ning advisers who have drawn up the Amer- 
ning in 1944 would be difficult for the President. ee ae Ee ape Ee 

How deeply rooted this hatred for Roosevelt ican Beveridge Plan and other post-wal eager. 
> - A ‘ . : By crippling this agency, Congress hits directly 
is can be determined from Congressional action . : P : ; 
this week in which the anti-Administration “ the group which may devise the most effi- 
leaders, out of sheer opposition to the New Deal. cient methods of getting jobs for the demobil- 
out of the almost horrifying policy of voting ized armies. 
against anything the White House champions, Then, in an amazing orgy of Roosevelt 
cut from the budget the following items: hating, Congress took its venom out on the 

1—$2.454.000, which Paul V. McNutt, WMP “widow and orphan” strata of the people. The 
chief. said was essential to the operation of House voted against appropriations of $2,973,000 
this most imvortant of all war agencies. The for payments to states for care of children 
Congressmen simply decided to abandon mucl of employed mothers; $3,182,000 for the pre- 
of the WMP work in mobilizing manpower fon army training of youth in the High School 
the war factories and the armed services. Victory Corps, and $1,200,000 for emergency 

2—$337,000 asked by Secretary Perkins fon grants for maternity and infant care in enlisted 
work curbing absenteeism in war factories and men’s families. 

improving working conditions. In its anti-New These are the signs of what is to come wher 
Deal rampage, Congress even refused to give America begins to discuss Mr. Roosevelt’s plans 
this small sum to the Department of Labor to for post-war peace, reconstruction, justice .and 

; fight the very evil which it is legislating the Four Freedom 





R.K.O. Palace 


Gene and George Mont- 
scene from 
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Theatre. 
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‘Stop Hitler’ 
Rally to Be 
Held March 1 


A “Stop Hitler Now” demon 
stration directed to a demand for 
action by the United Nations to 
extermination by the Nazis will 
save the Jews of Europe from 
be held on Monday’ evening, 
March 1, at Madison Square 
Garden, 

. 

The meeting will be held unde: 
the joint auspices of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress, American 
Federation of Labor,  C.I.0O., 
Church Peace Union. Leading na 
tional have joined 
the committee of sponsors. 


organizations 


formulate a 
series of seeking to 
secure. implementation of the 
pledge of the United Nations to 
rescue those who can still be 
saved and to punish 
sponsible for the massacre of thc 
Jews. 
Outstanding 
life of the nation are expec 
participate in the demonstration. 
Among the speakers are Rt. 
Reverend Henry St. George 
Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church of America; 
William Green, President of the 
Ameri¢an Federation of Labor; 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President 
of the Jewish mney for Pales- 
stine. Mayor LaGuardia and Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise will ine 


The meeting will 
proposals 


those re- 


speakers in the 
‘ted to 


Nove! Program at 
Rand Schooi Met. 
Concert, March 7 


for the Rand 











The program 
School’ enefit concert at the 
Metro n Opera House, to be 
held Sunday evening, March 7, 
promises to be one of the most 
popular in the history of this an 
! il ever 

Accor ‘ to Mrs. William 
Karlin, who made the announce- 
ment, the outstanding featu 
the | am 1s the p entation 
of thre ects from operas whicl 
will performed for the first 
time t eason. They are Act 1 
from “Pagliacci,” Act 3 from “La 
Boh« * and Act 4 from “La 
Trav all in costume. 

Ballets from “Aida” and “La 
Gioconda” and arias by leading 

Albenese, Roman, Warren, 

oloist eluding Kullman, J 
7 Brownlee, Burke, \ 
entina ar others will round « 
a pre of unusual color 

Ticke may be obtained at tl 
Rand School, and it is well to 1 


thatwe“*The best tunes 
ay ¢ wreesung at the Met 


1ember 








antly and are eventually united 
by the war effort. Miss Dietrich 
plays the role of a miner’s daugh- 
ter with Wayne and Scott appear- 
ing as rivals for her affection. 
Frank Craven is seen as a scien- 
tist whose experiments lead to the 
discovery of sulpha drugs. 

In addition to the stars, the 
east of “Pittsburgh” includes 
Frank Craven, Louise Albritton, 
Samuel S. Hinds, Shemp Howard 
and Thomas Gomez. 








Benny-Lane 





Jack Benny and Priscilla Lane in 
“The Meanest Man in the World,” 
now playing at the Roxy Theatre 
“HITLER'S CHILDREN" AT [ 
NEW YORK PARAMOUNT | 
The Paramount Theatre is pre- 
senting a vivid picture of what 
Hitler victory would mean to 


enslaved “Hitler’s 
based on 


world, 
” The film i 
“Education fo 


Children. 
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BROADWAY ECHOES 


By Don McCloud ’iiitiinninnnintomnmiss 


EN HECHT, Billy Rose and hurt Weill announce that Moss Hart 

has joined them in the production of “We Will Never Die” mass 
memorial and pageant commemorating the more than two million 
massacred Jews of Europe, which will take place at Madison Square 
Garden on Tuesday evening, March 9th... . KATHARINE COR- 
NELL could stay indefinnitely in New York with “Three Sisters” 
but she feels she should not neglect her out of town public. ... She 
goes on tour in six weeks. THE cold weather has driven Buster 
West and Lucille Page off their farm. ... They are thawing out 
ut Loew’s State Theatre. ... | JOY HODGES My idea of the 
most beautiful visiting movie star... Yum, yum.... NEW YORK- 
ERS who are interested in how to keep bugs, lugs and slugs out of 
their Victory Gardens should take a trip to the Museum of Modern 
Art at Eleven West Fifty-third Street. Where they are showing 
films daily on how to get the utmost out of your gardens. .. . 
ELISSA LANDI has been signed for the leading role in “Apology” 
by CHARLES SCHNEE.... LEE DIXON, musical comedy star 
of “Hold on to Your Hats” and “Higher and Higher” will appear 
in the Theatre Guild’s “Away We Go”. ... MICHAEL TODD is 
not worried about the ban on electric signs on B’way for the 
duration. ... Mike has leased the side wall of the Claridge Hotel 
which is twelve stories high and has a coverage of three thousand 
square feet. ... The boy wonder claims that if you can’t see his 
ads on “Star and Garter” and “Something for the Boys” on a space 
that size you should be walking around with a tin cup in your 
hand. ... GAY BLADES is extending its ice skating season well 
into May. ... Bobby Sherwood and his Orchestra follow Bob Allen 
into Roseland next month. 


Wika Gs Vee sé 2% 


LJUOGPOLLLUN UL 


ETRO’S “Random Harvest” has set a record at the Music Hall 

which may never be equalled. It has topped the astounding 
record set by “Mrs. Miniver” by going into its eleventh week... . 
COLUMBIA has signed the veteran Negro actor for a role in their 
forthcoming “Sahara,” Humphrey Bogart is the star... . FRANK 
FAY taking another crack at pictures. He will co-star with 
Billy Gilbert in a series of four comedies to be released by Mono- 


gram. ARLENE FRANCIS who doubles from ‘“What’s 
My Name” to “The Dough Girls” has an offer from M.G.M. 
THE biggest and most dramatic exposition ef the Red Cross in 


action will be staged under the direction of Pat Powers at the 
Garden on the evening of March the fifteenth. ... THE first radio 
program conceived for the sole interest of service men and the first 
program which allows civilians to get a first-hand picture of the 
workings of a canteen is the “Stage Door Canteen” hosted by Bert 
Lytell.... ASIDE to Charlie McCarthy ... Ann CORIO is slated 
to be your playmate on one of B’casts in the very near 
future. ... AT the Strand Theatre a movie scout tips us off that 
Joe Louis, who is to appear in Warner Bros.’ production of “This 
going to live with a det: 


studio while working in Irvine 





your 


Is the Army,” is 
from the 


iment of troops not far 
‘rlin’s great soldier show. 





Mo ee. eel 


Two tough guys with dynamite in their fists . . . one gal 
with a wicked gleam in her eye. What a terrific trio! 


PIT TSBURGE 


A CHARLES K. FELDMAN PRODUCTION 
STARRING 





MARLENE RANDOLPH JOHN 
DIETRICH SCOTT WAYNE 
A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
LOEW Buy War Bonds 


>CRITERIO 


B’way & 45th St. and Stamps 


eager ese SeseseSese 





Denth,’ xv Gregor Zieme who 
for ten years headed the Amer- 
ican Colony School in Berlin, saw 
the insidious growth of zi 
teachings among Germany’s 
oung pec nie ane to the 





United States to tel! 











Bringing as it 
authentic reve 
teaching to the se 
Children” shows those teachings 
for what they re, an uman 
program for enslaving the rest of 
the world under a German yoke, 
for ruthlessly breedi legions 
of illegitimate babies killing 
off all wh¢ do not fit into the Nazi 





scheme of things. 











“Brilliant—A HIT!’ Jour. Ame: 


CENTER THEATRE 


Anderson, 
““ s 
The Perfect Skating Show” ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
Mantle, News 
; ; ‘SS AMERICA'S ONLY ICE THEATRE 
Sonju Henie & Arthur M, Wirtz BIGGEST SHOW VALUE IN TOWN 
present 





STARS ON ICE *- 


A FULL LENGTH 
MUSICAL SHOW 


COL, 5-5474. 


~$4.00.$4.50 


tax 


nights only 50c-$2.50 plus tax 

Evenings, incl. Sunday, 8:40 
Mats. Wednesday, Saturday 2:40, 
Sunday 3:00 


Mail Orders Filled. NO MONDAY PERFORMANCES 








“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—?P 1 
MICHAEL TODD presents 








SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


|| 
Book by HERBERT & 
| 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


with ALLEN JENKINS 1 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVIN i280) | | 


ETHEL MERMAN | j 
| 
| 





Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Paulette turns the romantic heat on Ray as Spring comes to the 


CAPITOL with love and laughter! 


MILLAND GODDARD 


“The CRYSTAL BALL" 


with WILLIAM BENDIX, comedy sensation of ‘“‘Wake Island’’ 


GLADYS GEORGE °@ VIRGINIA FIELD ¢ CECIL KELLAWAY 
Directed by ELLIOT NUGENT @ Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 


NOW at the CAPITOL B'WAY . Buy War Bonds 


& Sist and Stamps 
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i Sooo 
(VTHERI IS NO LAW OR GOD IN 
GERMANY BUT HITLER! 


See what really happens to 


"HITLER'S 
CHILDREN" 


XAVIER CUGAT 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 















Henny Youngman 


| 
| 














ALHAMBRA 
CASTLE MILL 
CHESTER 
COLISEUM 
Gist STREET 


GENE TIERNEY | 
CEO. MONTGOMERY | 


THE FALL OF TRIPOLI 


Victorious 8th Army Routs Rommel Forces 


A Pictorial Review of the | Smashing American Marine Victories 


Plus H. V. KALTENBORN and‘YOUR RINGSIDE SEAT’ 
Also 1 Hour of World-wide News 


EMBASSY | ssesrittscnrers 


{2nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 








Jack BENNY ® Priscilla LANE ® ROCHESTER 


The MEANEST MAN in the WORLD 


IN PERSON “TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES” 


ON STAGE CAROL BRUCE OTHER ACTS 
Buy Your War 7th Ave. 
Bonds at the ROX 50th St. 





6th STREET 
FORDMAM 
FRANKLIN 


MARBLE HILL 
125th STREET 
PELHAM 
REGENT 
a 


RIVERSIDE 
R 


sre st acer (MILTON BERLE 
==) ‘MARGIN FOR 


MT. VERNON 
NEW ROCHELLE 
WHITE PLAINS 
YONKERS 


| 
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ERROR’ 


JOAN BENNETT 
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China Girl: "eae 
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'COLMAN GARSON 


=< CHINA| ——— 
cio ’ ro RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
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THEATRE PARTIES 


Party 
thetic 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 


RONALD GREER | 


Branches and sympa- 
organizations are re- 


James Hilton's , 
ere — quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through the 


Theatrical Department of THE 


“Random Harvest” 


An M-G-M Pict 


ON THE GREAT STAGE: NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 
“HATS OFF!" A gay. spe tacle in ff quin 4-4622, New Leader The- 
‘olorful scenes produced |} . a a. 

nidoff. Symphony Orchestra atrical Department, 7 East 


under the direction of Erno Rapec ~ . ¢ - 
H] é S ve. 
Cl. 6-4600 || 15th Street, New York City 

it 
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Seturde February 27, sictaad 


SDF News.__ 


Persons interested in Social Democratic ideas and inter- 
ested in receiving literature about the Social Democratic 
movement, should write to the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, Room 200, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL 
During the next few months, every local and branch is 
being urged to make a membership drive. Mass meetings 
will be arranged, a special leaflet is being prepared and 
personal solicitation encouraged. Hundreds of new mem- 
bers can be obtained if the drive is properly organized. The 
favorable change on the w ar fronts and the increasing in- 














terest in post-war problems is 

arousing more interest in Socia! N.Y.C. Social and Reunion on 

Democracy, and we must contact Saturday, March 13. 

people who are sympathetic to Leon Blum Branch. — Meeting 

our views. onday, March 1, 8:30 p. m., at 
ANSONTA, Conn. — August 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Election 

Claessens will lecture for the of officers. 

Workmen’s Circle Branch,: Sun- _Mid- Bronx Proneh meets Mon- 

day, March 7, at 2:30 p. m. March 1, 8:50 _p. m., in Dr. 

NEW YORK CITY rin’s office, 235 Grand Con- 

The City Central Committee Course, Bronx. 

meets Wednesday, March 3, 8:30 Women’s Committee: The Rand 

p.m. The membership drive will School Workshop for the manu- 

be officially inaugurated and other facture of clothing for the relief 


services of the American Red 
Cross and the British War Relief 
Society, which aids the allied na- 
tions, is now located in Room 505 


organization matters acted upon. 

The fully organized City Execu- 

tive Committee meets March 10. 
City Convention. — The annua! 





city convention of Local Ne W of the People’s House, 7 East 15th 
York will be held on Saturday St., N.Y.C. Scores of volunteers 
and Sunday, April 24-25, with are daily busily at work, from 
probably a public meeting pre- Monday through Thursday, 10 a 


ceding it. m. to 4 p. m., and on Wednesday 


Flatbush-Central Branch. evenings. 














Elias Tartak speaks on “Russia The S8.D.F. Program on Station 
and America—Friends or Ene- WEVD, Saturday, Feb. 27, 9:45 
mies,” Monday, March 1, 8:30 p.  p. m.: Algernon Lee presides and 
m., at their headquarters, 844 answers questic ms on inter 
Utica Ave. (near Church Ave.)e la, national and mt inicipal af- 
Brooklyn. March 8: David Ashe, Send questions to the S.D.F. 
“Organized Labor in Wartime.” Question Box, 7 East 15th St., 
S.D.F. Branches in the Amal- New York City. . 


gamated Houses, Bronx.—Avgust August Claessens sneaks Satur- 





Claessens speaks on “Abraham day, Feb. 27, 9 p. m., at the 
Lincoln—His Life, Philosophy and Jewish Culture Club, 1472 Boston 
Humor,” Monday, March 1, 8:30 Road, Bronx. Topic: “The Jew 
p. ‘. in the Assembly Room. and the World Crisis.”—Sunday, 

E. V. Debs Branch. — Meeti Feb. 28, 3 p. m., Workmen’s Bene- 






Tuesday, March 2, 8:30 p. m., in fit Fund, 7 it. 15th Bt., N.Y.C. 
the clubrooms, 746 East th St., Topic: “Public Speaking.” 
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WHEN NATURE FORGETS. .. REMEMBER 


EX-LAX 


, MEDIUM 
The OPT tie 


Vv not too strong! 
V not too mild! 
V it’s just right! 


As a precaution, use only as directed. 











l 
Wednesday, March 3, 8 p. m. 
BERTRAND 


RUSSELL 





a 
JOIN 


LABOR’S OWN FRATERNAL ORDER 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
























A Non-Profit Cooperative Organigatisn ~— 
73,000 Members $7,500,000 in Assets “"DESCA RTES" 
For ADMISSION, 75 CENTS 


CULTURAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECREATIONAL 


activities dedicated to social 
progress and democracy 


And FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
at minimum cost 

Life Insurance from $100 to $3,000 
Disability Benefit 
Medical Services 

Cemetery and Funeral Provision 

Tuberculosis Sanatorium 
750 Branches all over the country 
Young Circle League clubs for youth 


JOIN 
The Workmen's, Circle Chorus 
directed by LAZAR WEINER 
or 
The Workmen’s Circle 
Mandolin Orchestra 
directed by LUIGI PAPARELLO 





RAND SCHOOL {4 15th st 


SSUVILUISNUEUOUU ESCOLA AERA 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Cc-operative Fire Insurance 
Society Owned and Operated 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
Average Rate 10# Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 


Fire Loses Appraised Liberally 
Upon admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal. 

For further information 

ar ply to the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2433 


Ask for booklet 62 
tN uit It tnt Wi! UAL UTVUTAUARTTSS 


WORTHWHILE BOOKS 
YOU'LL WANT TO OWN 


ROBERT OWEN BIOGRAPH Y—Frank Podmore 
(List Price $5.00) our price $2.49 
AMBERLEY PAPERS (2 vols) —Bertrand and 
Patricia Russell (List Price $10. WY eee 
HISTORY OF BOLSHEVISM—. Arthur Rosenberg 
ENJOYMENT OF LAUGHTER—Max Eastman. 
All Original Editions—Not Reprints 


RAND BOOK STORE 7 £437. 1st) sTREET 


NEW YORK CITY 














THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
75 East Broadway, New York City 
ORchard 4-3400 


Please send me further Information. 


Name.... 














$2.49 
$1.75 
$1.69 














New Leader Dinner and Symposium 


| 

| 

Sunday, March 14, 1943, 6 P. M. | 

at the Labor Educational Centre, 415 S. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Labor and the ‘Threat of Political Reaction 
SPEAK I ts | 
DEAN ALFANGE . ; “a ee 


JOHN A. PHILLIPS reciente na 
ALGERNON LEE ,.,,, t New York Educ 


President of the Rand School of 


AUGUST CLAESSENS +.,,.:. 














é Contributors 


THE NEW LEADER 





MERLE CURTI is Professor of American History at the University 
of Wisconsin and the author of many authoritative studies in 


his field. He is now 
the United States. 


completing an intellectual history 


of 


BURTON NICHOLS has contributed many articles on international 
relations to The New Leader. 
KURT SINGER is the correspondent here for several Swedish and 


British papers. His book, “Enemy 


shortly by McBride. 


Agents,” will be published 


ALFRED WERNER, an authority on the Balkans, is on the staff 


of the Jewish Encyclopedia. 


DAVID A. MUNRO, editor of “Space and Time,” is the author of a 


recent series of articles in The New 


cartels. 


Leader on American 


HORACE M. KALLEN, Professor of Philosophy at The New School, 
is the author of many books on art, the latest of which, “Art 


and Freedom,” 
JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


was recently published in two volumes. 
writes regularly 


on Labor for Freedom 


House press releases. This article is from that series. 
FRANCES KEENE is the author of “Neither Land Nor Bread,” 


a symposium on Italy. 
* 





Bela Low Passes, Death Hard 
Blow to Party, Nation 


Death has again struck 
movement hard, and within the 
same fine family. Bela Low, son- 
in-law of Dr. Sergius M. Inger- 
man, whose pussing we announced 
last week, died from a heart at- 
tack on Thursday morning, Feb- 
ruary 25, in Washington, D. C., 
where he was serving as an en- 
gineer and mining expert for the 
War Production Board. The sym- 
pathies of a host of personal 
friends and party comrades go 
out to his wife, Dr. Eugenia In- 
german, and to their 21-year-old 
soldier-son, Francis Low. 

Bela Low was born in 
April 50, 1882, of parents who 
were naturalized American citi- 
zens and had lived for a long time 
in New York. 

Graduated at Freiberg, then the 
foremost mining school in the 
world, he came to this country 
about thirty-five years ago. At 
Freiberg he had come into close 
contact with a number of Russian 
students, who introduced him to 
the Socialist philosophy and move- 


our 


Berlin, 


ment, and a deep interest in 
Marxian thought, as well as in 
the practical activities of the 


movement, soon brought him into 
close relations with Drs. 
and Anna Ingerman, whose daugh- 
ter became wife soon after 
the close of the first World War. 


Sergius 


his 


Bela Low had a high standing 
in his profession, at which he 
worked at various times in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Mexico, Russfa, and other coun- 
tries. For the last ten months 
he was with the War Production 


Board, and made arduous and ex- 
haustive surveys of the copper 
mining fields of the Northwest 
and the Rocky Mountain regions 
with the aim of relieving bottle- 
necks. His latest report made 
profound impression in the circles 
of his profession. Besides being 
a mining engineer, he was an 
economist and the combination 
made him invaluable in the pres- 
ent crisis. 

In the Socialist world he was 
immensely serviceable, though he 
never sought prominence. Just 
because he was a Marxian of the 
old school, he had little patience 
with the dogmatists or with the 
romantic seekers of short-cuts. 
He saw no conflict between pa- 
triotism and internationalism and 
opposed bolshevist and anarcho- 
syndicalist tendencies as strongly 
aus he opposed what is sometimes 


misealled “practical polities” in 
the Socialist movement. 

In vecent years Low served 
faithfully in the City Executive 
Committee of the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, in the boards 
of directors of the Neue Volks- 


the Rand School, 
where he was also a member of 
the teaching staff, in the Inter- 
national Socialist Club, and in 
numerous conventions and special 
committees. He had a large share 
in writing many public declara- 
tions of the Federation since the 
split in 1936. 

The funeral 


zeitung and of 


will be held from 
the Midtown Memorial Chapel, 
171 West 85th St., at 12 o’clock 
noon on Sunday. 


Can Finland Make Peace? 


(Continued from Page Five) 
they owed to the Germans for 
helping them establish the Fin- 
nish nation. These Fascists liked 
to call themselves “the Prus 
of the North.” 

Steadily, they 
seats of power the 
cial Democrats and liberals who 
wished an understanding with 
tussia and cooperation with Eng- 
Jand and America, instead of 
mésalliance with Germany. 

Besides Friedrich Wilhelm Borg- 
mann and Vitalis Pantenburg, a 


Slits 


the 
So- 


drove from 


moderate 


the 


large number of skilled spies and 
observers were at work in Fin- 
land, bending every effort to 
swing this formerly democratic 
nation to the side of the Germans. 

In Helsinki, German Minister 
von Bluecher labored persistently 
to attain this goal. His right- 
hand man was a Finnish Count, 
Constantin Stamati, who had 


fought in 1918 under Mannerheim 
and who was not far behind his 
chief in bloodthirstiness. Stamati 
was considered an authority on 
the Baltic countries; he was the 
naval expert for Admiral Wilhelm 
Canaris’ Intelligence Bureau 
Finland, Esthonia, Latvia 
Lithuania. 


on 
and 


AP * 
T was Stamati who stirred 
anti-Semitic sentiment in 
country, although there were 
scarcely 2,000 Jews in al] Fin- 
land. He organized the literature 


up 
the 











campaigns of various German 
propaganda agencies like the 
ape erg and the Weltdienst. 
The Nazi literature was, for the 
most part, printed in Germany in 
the Finnish language. Stamati 
also sent spies to Soviet Ka- 
relia and set up the jionage 
group charged with guarding the 
Swedish iron ore district, which 
Was so vital to German war in- 
dustry. 

The most active of all the spies 
in Finland was Albrecht Joachim 
Gruessner. Gruessner was a tall, 
sturdy fellow whom the Swedish 


Norwegian police had been 
down for years. It 
did most of 
his own hands, 
ym 


and 
hunting 
he who 
with 
to 


was 
dirty 
and it 


tne 
work 
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was he was assi 





task of 
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iand Islar 
as 1937 Gi and 
able to employ a 
the “Vainomi 
own devices. 
Under the this Fin- 
nish warship their explored 
the sti waters of the 
of Bothnia, and the Esthonian 
Islar Dagoe and Oese] 
1 guard at entrance to 


Leningrad. 
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were the 


Indeed, so powe1 
Nazi spies in Helsinki that they 
ventured to plan a coup d’etat. 


Before 1929 Finland had passed 
through a period of Fascist dic- 
tatorship, during which work- 








men’s club buildings were burned 


down and concentration camps 
established. The regime came to 
an end with the overwhelming 


triumph of the Social Democratic 
Party in the next elections; the 
Social Democrats then proceeded 
to affiliate Finland with the othe 
Scandinavian democracies. 

This was distasteful to the Fas- 


cist military clique, to say the 
least, and they gladly joined with 
the Nazis. German and Finnish 
Fascists made plans to seize 
power and install General Martii 
Wallenius as Finland’s Hitler. 
Finland’s President K. J. Stahl- 


berg was kidnapped, and a march 
Helsinki organized. But the 
plan was nipped in the bud by 
the alert Russian secret service 
who ferreted out the entire plot 
and warned the Finns. An amus- 
ing detail of this story is the fact 
that General Wallenius had a 
white charger ready for his tri- 
umphal entry into the capital! 


on 


General Wallenius was dis- 
honorably discharged from the 
Army, but this has not deterred 


Marshal Mannerheim from ap- 
pointing him to one of the most 
important posts in the Finnish 
Army of today: Commander of 
the Finnish North Army. 

The Nazis had an easy task; it 
was not necessary to look for 
Quislings. The Finnish Fascists 
volunteered their services. They 
were flesh of one flesh, kinsmen 
of the same blood who were fight- 
ing the same in the East. 


MAXy 


and are 


foe 


of the Finns want peace 
unwilling allies of 
Hitler. This is especially true of 
the Social Democratic Party, 
which is still a Government party. 
such Karl August 
Fagerholm and Vaino Tanner are 
forthright anti-Nazis. But there 
was nothing they could do against 
the pressure of the Fascist clique. 
Their only choice would have been 
The courageous editor 


as 


Ministers 





to resign. 


of the Social Democratic Arbetar- 
bladet, Artor Wirtanen, took this 
course. Wirtanen was “diplo- 





matic,” but others not. > 
of his friends in the Finnish Par- 
liament were arrested for calling 
for peace and refusing to fight 
with Hitle: The left wing—a 
group of moderate radicals—emi- 


were 


grated to Sweden and _ there 
printed an underground news- 
paper urging the Finnish people 


to struggle for peace. 
The Russians, 
hundreds 


of course, spent 
thousands of dollars 
in its underground campaign to 
destroy Finnish morale. But 
long as Nazi troops are stationed 
in Finland, a “peace movement” 
is simply impossible. Were any 
such movement to emerge, Hitler 
would instantly set up a pup 
Finnish Government, employing 
for this purpose the Finnish Fas- 
cist officers who want to fight for 
a Greater Finland. 


as 





pet 
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Page Seven 





Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) Perhaps that is what is meant in the reports of 


for the duration of the war at least ,have raised Nelson’s complaints that Eberstadt “stabbed 
them to the heights of national power. him in the back.” 
Understanding of this fact lies, perhaps, in It was perhaps inevitable that Nelson and 


Eberstadt, with two such completely different 
emotional approaches to a vital problem, should 
strike sparks in each other. 

But the emotional only explains. their personal 


noting the difference in the roles of the Nelsons 
and Eberstadts in American industry. Nelson 
is a production man, as is Wilson; both have 
spent their lives in the actual running and man- 





agement of industry. While Eberstadt is a conduct, and is a shailow rationalization of 
financier; his contact with industry is the what has happened. 
emotionally more frigid one of the counting Nelson—and Wilson—have accepted the Con- 


house. trolled Materials Plan as a thing born of neces- 


The Nelsons and Wilsons are the products of sity. The logie of our war needs and what is 
a long free enterprise. They take but. poorly available has forced them to that. But they 
to the notion that outsiders shall tell the man don’t like it. Their earnest desire is to see CMP 
" at the head of a plant when and how he shall and all other such controls on industry liquidated 
run that business. as soon as possible after the war. As long as 
The tradition behind the Eberstadts is differ- they are in control of the war economy and war 
ent. They do not have the intimate “feel” for production they feel they can direct things to- 
running a factory that the Wilsons or Nelsons wards such an end. 
have. The banker tradition is the more detached With an Eberstadt in their place, they know 
approach of investing dollars and reaping divi- that the plans for the post-war period would be 
dends. In the banker tradition, a factory does calculated to perpetuate such a planned economy. 
not call up a picture of a living organism; it Eberstadt has been constantly pushing in that 
is merely a money-producer. . pu a direction. And that made the conflict inevitable. 
What is implied in all this, of OoeEe, Swe It was a cinch that one or the other would have 
much of the recent struggle between Nelson and to go. For the moment, the industrialists have 
Bberstadt has psychological roots. The Eber- won out over the financiers. But the forces of 
stadt ds for nee, abs better prepared pEy planned economy are far from licked. 
chologically, when the need is prvennted, ™ A word of warning, in summary. It would be 
mee Sey chenge att Ge pee os easy, and perhaps a temptation, to leap to the 
America’s industrial machine so long as at ceadhvatan that Cals taans ote tenes fs oe 
ce at eeaner Ge ines) of tea American brand of fascism after the war. That 


capital nor cut off the flow of dollar dividends 
—and all the more readily if the new system of 
planned economy serves at the same time to 
decrease the element of risk to investment which 


may be so, but the sketchy footnotes outlined in 
this dispatch do not provide sufficient basis for 
such a hasty conclusion. Rather, this is offered 


ilways was inherent in the system of free for thoughtful consideration and background 

< ays as re sys 4 4 Z : A 

: temper < information in watching developing events. The 

enterprise. “a A ; Se Re wander 
To many American industrialists, no doubt, set aren t in yet. The battle isn’t over; it’s 

Eberstadt must seem something of a traitor. only beginning. 


The Vatican and the Kremlin 


(Continued from Page One) the Nazi-occupied countries whose voices 


will demand parts of Eastern Poland, such are rarely heard in the high councils of 
as Galicia and Volhynia—to incorporate them Washington and London. The old, totter- 
into the Soviet Ukraine—on the theory that ing regimes are finding crutches in certain 


Allied circles, while the masses, their dem- 


the Allies will compensate Poland by granting J ‘ 
ocratiec aspirations denied, are being pulled 


her East Prussia. ‘ t enied, ¢ ; 

On the other hand, Moscow has recently into the Soviet orbit. This holds partic- ‘ 
pledged to restore the former borders of ularly true in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Czecho-Slovakia completely, ignoring the de- Rumania. 

. . . + ’ , > » ~} Paes ets . ° " , 
mands of the Ruthenians and Carpathian Although Russo-Polish friction has recently 
Ukrainians, who are to remain in the resur- been brought to the surface, there is as yet 
rected Czecho-Slovak State. Thus Czecho- no indication of a break between Sikorski and 


Stalin, such as marks the relations between 
the Russians and the Yugoslavs over the Parti- 
sans and Draja Mikhailovich (whose elimina- 
tion would further the Kremlin’s Slav cause). 

There is apparently no unanimity of opinion 
among leading Poles on relations with Russia. 
One headed by Premier Sikorski, is 
represented satisfied that Russo-Polish 


Slovakia has consistently rebuffed all attempts 
by Poland to create an East-European Federa- 
tion as envisaged by the Vatican. 

The situation is further complicated by the 
activity both among the Poles and’ Czechs 
such outright reactionaries Ignacy Matus- 
zewski, a former member of the Polish pro- 
Fascist League of Colonels, and Milan Hodza, 





as 
group, 
the 


as 





a former member of the Czech Government, agreement of 1941, in which territorial issues 
who are sworn opponents of the Soviets and wert sidestepped, had brought positive results 
are justly feared by them. both to Poland and the United Nations. How- 
In the meantime, the race for the control ever, for an ultimate solution of the problem, 
of the Slavs is proceeding at an ever-increasing Sikorski relies | primarily upon President 
pace. Whereas the Vatican scheme is predi- Roosevelt, who has chumpioned the cause of 
cated upon the restoration of the devoutly Polish independence on several occasions, 
Catholic Hapsburgs in Austria, Russia is de- Benes will shortly come to W ashington, and 
termined at all costs to create a mighty Slav Sikorski is expected to follow. The future 
organization which will parallel (or perhaps peace of Europe depends on the tact and dili- 


gence of President Roosevelt. 


supersede) the Communist International. 


Thus far the main vietims of these - . 
maneuvers are the anti-fascist, pro-demo- [Pricdiae articles this subject will appear 
cratic elements both in the Allied and in shortly in The New Leader.) 

significant symptom. Taking into account that 
the statements have been made by General Si- 


Central Europe 


korski (whom the Polish right-wingers have for 


(Continued from Page Five) a long time accused of excessive yielding to 
partisans who enjoy the high patronage of Moscow and who has actually done everything 
Soviet Russia! he could in order to iron out the Polish-Russian 


realize that his restrained 


serious meaning. 


we shall 
a highly 


relations) 
words have 


HERE were new reports in recent weeks not 

only about intensification of the Communists’ 
struggle against the forces of General Mikhailo- It would be a great mistake to regard the 
vich but also about an official demarché of the above-mentioned facts isolated accidental 
Soviet government with accusations against him. as trifling misunderstandings which 
All the attempts of the Yugoslav government to Weighing them 
veach an adjustment of the existing differences them in juxta- 


as 
episodes, or 
will be settled and eliminated. 
with full attention and putting 


for the sake of the common fight against the position to many other developments (which we 
Germans have failed. The Communist partisans did not deal with here) one cannot help realizing 
reject any settlement and Moscow gives them that they are interconnected both by unity of 
full support. aim and by unity of methods for achieving that 
There have been reports also from Poland aim. Stalin, who directs Soviet Russia’s foreign 
that in accordance with directions from Moscow policies, is not thinking of the present time only. 
Communists are undermining (from within) the He is not only concerned with the war he is 
movement of resistance to the Germans, and waging on the front-lines. He is also thinking 
from without are fiercely fighting against it. On of the future, and gathering forces for the 
the Polish Premier, General Si- struggle he will be engaged in tomorrow, Be- 


February 21, 





korski, who recently returned from the U. 5S. hind the trenches of today’s war he is already 
to London, made an address in which he accused feverishly speeding up the erection of bastions 
the Soviet government of fostering a campaign for the armed clashes which lie ahead. 
against the government of independent Poland, The men who direct the policies of the demo- 
of sending parachutists to Poland who organize cratic countries should realize the particulars of 
Communist groups there. . . the present situation and draw adequate con- 
In.comparison with the developments in Yugo- clusions. Should they fail to do this they would 
slavia the Communist activities in Poland might surely lose the peace of to-morrow after having 
seem quite innocent. However, they are a highly won the war of today. 
The Mayor in his broadcast, according to 


“sought to wean his audience 


newspaper rv 





Italian Diplomacy 





























away from ascist masters’’ without say- 
(Continued from Page One) ing an} g that would antagonize them” 
possibilities which, they admit, have a large (sic!). no time did the Mayor refer to 
chance of success. They are particularly wor- the erals as prisoners. He was careful not 
ried about the type of propaganda to Italy. to ridicule pal ey played in building 
One irritating factor was the recent broad- and tryi ) f 1i’s now-vanished 
cast by Mayor LaGuardia to Italy announcing African em} an the story in one 
the arrival here of General Bergenzoli, “old pape He sa venerals ‘made a picture 
electric whiskers,” and eight other fascist gen- vefore ‘ he personfication of dis- 
erals. Anti-fascists point out these salient tp] ne! 1a ot a and hopeless- 
facts: those who listen to foreign radio broad- ness, headed towards luda is 
casts are, in the main, politically conscious and f e of what e Was happy and glorious 
seasoned anti-fascists who seek news, direction, , 
leadership; that the majority of the Italian The Ita yple Italian anti-fascists 
people ar¢ ie -fascist, : e enti-militarist are Sse: ink, ii: ibe nial Saver Leese 
anti-clerical; that they do not nave to be tox : ; ; 2 
that i tase is a skunk” they don’t want to Government ypaganda policy and Govern- 
risk a five-year jail penalty for tuning into ment foreign policy. It’s time to catch up to 
soragn radios to hear that, the realities of the lay. 
h Le 1b Th Committee BELGIANS PREPARE FOR. 
Jewish Labor non Held and EUROPEAN LANDINGS 
H David be tater I aera \N.—The Belgian gov- 
Issues Bulletin Ze , to es Of ernment he first to announce 
anti-Sen ism and ftascis DbotN I! official y the creation of a special 
On Underground United States and abroad. liaison service between the inwad- 
secade of close contact ng forces of the United Nations 
The first issue of aethte 4 inderg ind anti-Hitle Siiiale naietiaiien tie 
Unconquered a montniy lew fighters ir Eu ne he nd + the ' ee tee “ibe the Bui. 
letter edited by Leon De am 2 to a . 
dealing with the inderg' I earing-house and pokesman, lasks of the service are defined 
-Nazi movements in Eb oh ind Mr. Dennen’s publicatior v litarian 
just been pubilisned BY t x and hitherto un; shed m economic exiled 
Jewish Labor Committee. 1! . I ypean d . ites to fole 
itial, March, rey number fea Contes of Vein . he 8 mie 
tures an eyewitness accour : “S oO. iiek i. Siemans 
the resistance of Norwegia ea can De Obtained Dy Writing Committe 175 East Broadway, 
Leon Dennen, Jewish Lab New York Ci 


workers to the Nazi 
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SMEARING THE SOLDIERS 
OF INDUSTRY 

T is time to use plain language about the 

anti-labor smear campaign that is going on 
from one edge of this country to the other. 
On Tuesday, readers of the Washington Times- 
Herald were slapped in the face with a full- 
page spread: entitled. “‘Texas Speaks.” It was 
hot, of ¢owrse,.Texas that was speaking—not 
the worké¥s of Texas, the soldiers or farmers 
or women of Texas. It was somebody who had 
money enongh to pay for a full-page dose of 
poisonous propaganda. 

And what do these anonymous persons say 
in :the. expensive space? They accuse the 
government of the United States of having 
betrayed its trust. The key sentence is this: 
“Why does the government still permit strikes, 
slowdowns and absentee periods in war in- 
dustry?” The implications of this question 
are nothing more than a filthy falsehood. 
Everyone who knows anything about the busi- 
ness will-recognize the dirty lie for what it is. 
But a lot of citizens don’t know. In their 
minds the Hitlerian poison will stick. 

In war industries there are no strikes. That 
is, there are no regular authorized strikes, 
no strikes called by unions and carried on by 
consent of the government. Little, wildcat 
stoppages occur here or there and are ended 
as soon as the union leaders and government 
officials can get around to them. Among people 
with the American tradition, such irregular 
outbursts are practically inevitable. If the 
government tried to dictate, as these Texans 
seem to want it to do, such flare-ups would 
become epidemic. 

About absenteeism we now have figures. 
Anyone who can read knows, or should know, 
that trade unionism is not one of its causes. 
Last weck The New Leader printed the re- 
sults of a survey by the Manpower Commis- 
sion. Out of eleven causes listed, not one had 
anything to do with trade unionism or the 
government. The one big cause is _ illness. 
Another is pull of household and family duties 
on women workers. Six of the eleven roots 
can be removed only by the managers of war 
industries. When the authors of this smear 
imply that the Roosevelt administration and 
the unions are responsible for absenteeism, 
they are telling a plain, crude, unvarnished 
and vicious lie. 

The trade unions have done more than any 
other element in this country to give us con- 
tinuous and all-out production. The highly 
paid propagandists who spread slanders about 
them are utilizing the war crisis to serve 
their own selfish ends or those of their em- 
ployers. They are attempting to divide the 
country in the face of the enemy. Their 
treason is far more sinister than that of a 
simple fellow like Benedict Arnold. 





EAST AND WEST IN INDIA 
HE fasting leader of the Hindus pitted 
against the rigidity of British might pre- 
sents to liberal and humane Americans an 
appalling problem. Logicai arguments for 
either side in the struggle can easily be con- 
structed. But any man who accepts either 
set of premises and follows through to a con- 
clusion will feel unsatisfied with his position. 
Mohandas Gandhi and the Marquess of 
Linthligow are worlds apart in their approach 
to life’s problems. But they are alike in the 
main points of their character. Both are 
unyielding, rigid, fixed. Each one believes 
unconditionally in his way of life and the 
validity of his cause. Unspeakable tragedy 
may result from the conflict between this 
resistless force and this immovable obstacle. 
In such a battle it is the wiser and stronge1 
who gives way. The British and the United 
Nations can attest their confidence in their 
own cause and prove their moral right to 
world leadership by making the first move 


The British newspapers, including the Man- 


chester Guardian, have already asked the 
British Raj to act. ; 
The government of the United States is 


under obligation to prove to the British 
leaders that this is an international affair 
A tragedy in India would involve us and all 
our Allies. We have every right to speak 
Washington has every right to speak. With 
full realization of all of the military interests 
involved ‘and with a deep sympathy for the 
pecple of India, we demand that a humane 
and democratic solution of basic problems be 
found. The first move would necessarily be 
the liberation of the Indian Congress leaders. 
The next would be frank negotiations which 
would throw responsibility for solutions on 
the shoulders of the Indians themselves. It is 
surely the consensus of all intelligent Amer- 
icans that the President should use his great 
influence in this direction. 





JUDGE THE NAZI CRIMINALS NOW 
ITLER has announced that all the millions 
of European Jews are to be wiped out by 

April lst. Up to the present, the number of 
helpless martyrs approaches three millions. 
Such a piling up of horrors never was since 
the world began. And here we sit in America— 
hearing wild crics of despair and saying to 
ourselves: “The only way to stop this is to 
beat Hitler.” 

But there is one thing which we can do 
right now. Some of these victims can be saved 
if we will act. The necessary moves should 
be made by the United Nations. They are 
ticd in with our war aims and our announced 
determination to see that the Nazi and Fascist 
criminals shall be tried nd punished. So far, 
this determination has been expressed only 
informally and unofficially. To have immediate 
effect, it must be solemnly proclaimed by a 
body which has authority to speak for the 
United Nations. It must be made a part of 
our policy by a body solemnly established and 
in a position to carry through after the war 
is ended and the criminals are in our power. 

This move would be most eifective in cer- 
tain of the satellite countries of the Axis. 
There, cringing officials already see the hand- 
writing on the wall and are rapidly losing 
faith in a Hitler victory. Many of them—in 
the hope of saving their own hides—would 
pay heed to the word from nations which are 
already on the road to victory. And it is not 
beyond the scope of possibility that here and 
there even a German magistrate or police 
officer would have some salutary fear injected 
into his consciousness. 

By definite and prompt action we can make 
a start now toward putting an end to this 
unspeakable horror, 

On Friday of this week, 50,000 members of 
the Workmen’s Circle will gather in 100 meet- 
ing places to protest the massacre of European 
Jews. In this manner, the Workmen’s Circle 
and the Jewish Labor Committee will combine 
their forces against the continuance of Nazi 
butchery. The time is more than ripe for all 
Americans to take thought with regard to their 
responsibility in relation to these horrors. 





NO FARM SOLUTION 

[ is very well for the Army to send soldiers 
to save some bales of Arizona long-staple 
cotton from destruction. No doubt, the admin- 
istration and the generals did the right thing. 
This was an emergency measure. It may be 
that the big cotton farmers helped to bring 
on the emergency. It is said that they could 
have had the services of Mexican laborers if 
they had been willing to pay the necessary 
wages. It may be that the Department of 
Agriculture could have done more to save the 
day. Wherever the blame belongs, the cotton 
was unpicked. So soldiers will drop their arms, 
break ranks and bend their backs over the 
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rows. It is well to know that there is enough 
flexibility in our military system to make such 
action possible. 

But as a move toward the solution of the 
farm labor problem, this sending of soldiers 
into the cotton fields offers not the slightest 
hope. General MeNarney made clear that it 
will be impossible to single out men who have 
had agricultural experience. And what help 
is given must come from camps which happen 
to lie near the points where labor is scarce. 
An industry as vital, as widespread and as 
definitely specialized as agriculture cannot be 
made dependent on a labor supply so inept and 
so inadequate and so unavailable. 

The Manpower Commission should long ago 
have adopted an adequate policy. The sooner 
it makes up its mind, the better for all of us. 
But unless it wants a nationwide revolt of 
farmers, it had better not count on making 
general use of the men in uniform. 


SIUM nt ES 
Labor Needs fo Fight Back 


E think the proposal for a National 

Labor Public Relations Bureau, made 
by Julius Hochman, vice-president of the 
ILGWU, before the American Labor 
Press Association, is most sensible. 

American labor today stands 13,000,000 
strong. Yet, through the manipulation 
of a_ well-oiled industrialist publicity 
machine, labor has received the worst 
press in its history. Any whisper of a 
union’s misdeed is amplified into a crime 
worthy of the front pages of the metro- 
politan press. Skullduggery on the part 
of big business is relegated to the back 
pages or forgotten. 

This anti-labor drive is not a_ spot 
event. It has been carefully prepared and 
nursed for years. The pattern is unmis- 
takable. Large advertisements years ago 
warned that France “fell because of the 
40-hour week.” Then came cries against 
overtime. Then the campaign against 
“absenteeism.” 

Every smear against labor was picked 
up and splashed large. At the same time, 
the corporations and the NAM-spon- 
sored (tax-exempt) full-page ads in 
newspapers and magazines, identifying 
the achievements of production with the 
deeds of management. Labor was for- 
gotten or shunted aside. 

The flower of that seed is the rash of 
anti-labor bills that have been intro- 
duced into various state legislatures and 
the national Congress. The result is that 
labor is on the run. 

Yet, labor has an important story to 
tell. It is doing a top job on production 
and can’t get that story across. 

Its work has been praised by Army 
and Navy officials, but we have lacked 
a coordinated attempt to tell that story 
to the American public. That story must 
be told. Public opinion must be won to 
labor’s side, or else the drive to smash 
trade unionism will succeed. 

Mr. Hochman made his proposal firs 
at the Toronto convention of the A. F. 
of L. last winter. He followed up his 
speech with an article in The New 
Leader. The A. F. of L. set up a com- 
mittee to work out a program, but no 
report has been forthcoming. 

Recently the A. F. of L, CIO, Railway 
Brotherhood and Farmers Union set up 
a Joint Legislative Committee to combat 
attacks. The time is here to broaden the 
scope and set up a Publicity Bureau to 
answer the smears on Labor and spot- 
light the misdeeds of its enemies. 
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A. P. Lerner Analyzes the Ruml Tax 


THE CRIME OF MONOPOLY 
To the Editor: 

America’s failure to build up an 
alr cargo service is due entirely 


Muddle, Hits Rickenbacker Economics. i's ss secs 


arithmetic is 


war years. Before the war, it has 
con- 


From ABBA P. LERNER 
Professor of Economics, the Neu 
School 

To the Editor: 

An historical analogy might 
throw some light on the mental 
processes of those who have been 
befogging the issue with talk of 
the money that the Treasury 
would lose by the Rum! plan. 

It can hardly be denied that 
from the purely book-keeping 
aspect the Treasury will receive 
more in taxes, and not less, if the 
income tax paid to it in 1943 is 
based on the higher 1943 income 
on a pay-as-you-go basis than if 
the income tax is based on the 
lower 1942 income. The Treasury 
will continue to gain in this way 
every year as long as the national 
income increases, and in general 
we expect the national income to 
increase in the future even if 
there should be some temporary 
relapses. 

If we look deeper than mere 
book-keeping permits, we see that 
the whole question is silly because 


the government is going to collect 
whatever is possible and necessary 
for the war whatever the method 
of calculating the amount of tax 
anyone has to pay .in any par- 
ticular year. But although it is 
impossible to point to any time 
when the Treasury will receive 
less money as a result of making 
current income instead of last 
year’s income the basis of the in- 
come tax currently being paid, it 
is still seriously argued that in 
some esoteric sense the Treasury 
would lose money by “forgiving” 
the income tax on 1942 income. 
This illusion comes from think- 
ing not of the tax, which is paid 
regularly every year, but of the 
income on which it is based; and 
no year’s income tax happens to 
(On the 
supported in 
Monday it is 
half the 1942 income and half the 
1943 income which escapes being 
the base of any income tax.) 
The fact that a year’s income 
escapes being the subject of an 


be based on 1942 income. 
compromise plan 
your editorial on 
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operation in 
fused with the idea of a taxpayer 
escaping the payment of a year’s 
income tax, and this confusion 
seems, in some people’s minds to 
be able to survive the recognition 
that nobody is really permitted to 
take a year’s holiday from paying 
income tax. 

The historical analogy is with 
those who objected to the re- 
formation” of the calendar and 
rioted in protest against being 
robbed of ten days out of their 
span of life. Of course there was 
no period of 240 hours in which 
the sun did not rise, just as there 
is no year in which income tax 
would not be paid; but there were 
ten days in the old calendars 
which were not counted just as 
there is a year’s which 
would not be made the subject of 
income tax calculation. Just as 
these ten days did not really exist 
so the year would not exist in 
which the income tax paid would 
1942 income, but 
there is no more sense in saying 
that the Treasury is cheated out 
of the tax than to say that the 
being cheated out of 
the non-existent year. 


income 


be based on 


publie is 

The memory of the strange 
episode of the strike against be- 
ing cheated out of ten days prom- 
ised by the calendar, while pro- 
viding a precedent, will hardly 
comfort the present remonstra- 
tors against a similar improve- 
ment 


It seems somewhat improper to 


raise two unconnected points in 


a letter to the editor, but I am 
express my regret that 


tickenbacker’s 


moved to 
Captain 
) 


heroic 
would-seem so to have dis- 
his sense of proportion as 
to destroy entirely his sense of 


0 lea 
Lul be a 
humor. In the 


Same interview 


n which he declares that he ex- 


been pointed out, every country 
in Europe, and even in back 
ward South America, had exten 
sive air freight services. The 
United States—birthplace of avi- 
ation—had none at all. And be- 
cause there were private restric- 
tive agreements between the rail- 
roads, trying to preserve their 
own positions, and the air lines, 
who had to be satisfied with a 
small share of the traffic. It was 
the Railway Express Agency (a 
national organization owned by 
86 railroads) which engineered 
the contracts with the domestic 
air lines. Present railroad rates 
for refrigerator car movements, 
for example, could be wiped out 
almost completely, if there were 
a few hundred cargo planes in 
domestic service to carry fruits 
and vegetables from the coast 
Tied hand and foot by the restric 
tions of the Railroad monopoly, 
fearing a huge expansion of ai 
transportation, air freight devel- 
opment was cut short. ds Ke Me 


pects workers to give of their ut- 
most for the sake of national de- 

without the incentive of 
overtime pay, he insists that $25,- 
000 a year is an insufficient incen- 
tive to induce enterprisers to 
show American initiative. 

Is it that the earners of high 
salaries are naturally less patri 
otic than wage workers ? 

Or can it be that while Captain 
sufficiently fa 


miliar with earners of high sala- 


fense 


Rick« nbacker is 


ries to recognise that monetary 


incentives are necessary in addi 


tion to their patriotism he is 
sufficiently removed from wage 
workers to suppose (with the 


more extreme equalitarian com- 
munists) that with the workers 
social spirit -or patriotism is 
enough? 








tesy of the Sacramento Bee. 





Where the News Ends 


The War 


peCReOnvitLs, Florida.—For the last week I 

have been roaming about this sunny state, 
delivering lectures, trying to get rid of a linger- 
ing bronchitis, and getting close-up views of 
the soldiers and soldierettes who predominate in 
Miami, Daytona Beach and many of the other 
resorts where the inflow of vacationists and tour 
ists has been sharply curtailed by gas rationing 
and other wartime conditions. 

My audiences will have to judge as to the suc- 
cess of the lectures. The war on the bronchitis 
front was somewhat complicated because Florida 
shared in the national cold wave to the extent of 
a few sub-freezing temperatures—sort of thing 
that makes the realtor and the local patriot teat 
their hair and protest that such things were nevei 
known in Florida history. 

Sut the trip was very rewarding insofar as I 
was able to talk with soldiers on buses and in 
Waiting-rooms (both 
trains and buses in the 
South don’t keep very 
closely to scheduled 
times, so there is al- 
Ways opportunity for 
the traveller to wait) 
and to get some feel- 
ing of the spirit of our 
new Army. 

Florida has an espe- 
cially high proportion 
of men in the air 
corps. If its traditional 
rival, California, makes 
a great many of the 
airplanes it is in Flor- 
ida that men learn 
how to use them. Air 
training centers seem 
to be about as numer- 


ous as orange groves in this state. 











William H. Chamberlin 


ROM these talks and contacts (and the soldie1 

on leave naturally lets down his hair a little 
more than the soldier on duty) I got the impres 
sion that the typical cross-section of young 
America that is in the armed forces carries into 
military life very much the same psychology, the 
same habits of thinking and acting that these 
same men would have displayed in the colleges, 
farms and shops from which they have 
been recruited. By the same token it is not an 
army that would satisfy any of our more ardent 
ideologists. For it is a pretty general American 
trait, with both its good and bad sides, to be long 
on practical action and short on ideology. 
umount of oratory and printers’ 


factories, 


An immense 
ink have been expended to prove the proposition 
that this war is not as other wars, that somehow 
it must be endowed with the qualities of a crusad- 
ing cleansing revolution. I must say that all this 
does not seem to have made any profound im- 
pression on the men who are being trained to 
fight the war. Occasionally an evangelical book 
about the war like Herbert Agar’s A Time for 
Greatness retains a place in the best-seller lists. 
But I doubt if it is being carried in many soldiers’ 
knapsacks. 

Neither does one find the average soldier grit- 


ting his teeth, rolling his eyes or otherwise work- 
ing himself up into the paroxysms of hatred 
without which (or so some civilian publicists as- 
sure us) our souls and the war will be lost. What 
hatred there is séems to be directed against the 


partly 
because of the brutality and treachery of the at- 


Japanese more than against the Germans, 
tack on Pearl Harbor, partly because there is a 
little dose of racial bitterness in many Americans’ 
thinking about Japan. But most soldiers are too 
learning how to kill to 
t fine points ol 


busy worry overmuch 


about c hating. 


OR is there any widespread sense of war as a 


great international human tragedy or any 


general adhesion to any particular scheme for 


putting a stop to wars in the future. The credo 


____.____..By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 


and the Average Soldier 


whom I talked with in Florida, is simple. He 
wants to beat the enemy as quickly as possible 
and get back to his family and his job. Quite 
possibly a long period of contact with death and 
wounds will modify this feling. But at the pres- 
ent time I think it is safe to say that the great 
majority of the men in the armed forces have 
not been sold on any particular scheme of re- 
construction, whether national or international. 
Their political and economic ideas are pretty 
much those which they brought with them when 
they were inducted. 

The average soldier is interested in war pri- 
marily as a job that he has to learn to do better 
than the other fellow. You can overhear animated 
discussions about the merits of this or that gun, 
the qualities and defects of some new type of 
airplane. And there will be talk about the pros- 
pects of movies and dances in the towns near 
the posts and about the best place to head for 
in a period of leave. But one hears little discus- 
sion of what the shape of the world after the 
war will be like. And I suspect that if anyone 
should get up and begin to talk to a group of 
soldiers in hifaluting language about their crusad- 
ing mission he would soon see his audience melt- 
ing away to the nearest beer or coca-cola 
emporium. 

In short, the American soldier carries into the 
army pretty much the same spirit with which 
he would approach the problem .of mastering 
some subject of study or of learning a new job. 
He is more interested in the practical technical 
side than in any ambitious effort to discern 
causes and reckon with future objectives. For 
purposes of waging war effectively this cool- 
headed realistic approach is admirable. Once the 
necessary apprenticeship of experience under ac- 
tual fighting conditions has been passed the 
American soldier will be physically and techni- 
cally the equal, if not the superior of any in the 
world. As for the complicated business of “win 
ning the peace”—well, I don’t know whether any- 
one has found an altogether convincing solution 
for that problem. 
| SAW few signs of the military snobbishness, 

the setting up of an artificial caste barriers 
between officers and men that is a hangover from 
the days before the French Revolution. A newly- 
commissioned flying lieutenant, sitting in a wait- 
ingroom with some privates and corporals and 
sergeants from the base to which he was going, 
asked them about the superior officers and the lay- 
out and the recreation facilities in much the same 
way that a new student in a college might seek 
information about the professors, the food and 
the dormitories. 

Louis Fischer tells one of the prize stories of 
this antediluvian military snobbishness. During 
a period of service as a noncommissioned officer in 
the British Army in Palestine during the First 
World War Fischer presented two privates to 
an officer with the remark: “These two gentle- 
men went to speak to you, sir,” and got the freez- 
ing retort that in the British Army only officers 
were considered gentlemen. This sort of thing 
is clearly on the way out when war is becoming 
more and more a mechanical job, concerned with 
motors and internal combustion engines and other 
dirty, greasy objects which had no place in the 
life of the full-dress uniform eighteenth century 
general. 

It is not only men who are in uniform in 
Florida. In Daytona Beach, where old John D. 
Rockefeller formerly indulged in his weakness 
for giving away shiny dimes to little boys, some 
eight thousand WAACS have practically taken 
over the resort, and can 


ve seen at all hours of 
the day drilling in the intervals of learning how 
to do everything from keeping accounts to driving 
trucks. The girl soldiers, like the boys, look for- 
ward to a weekend of recreation after the grind 
of their daily work. But most of them are keen 
on their new jobs and few, if any, have been 
courtmartialled for “eonduct w becoming a lady 


of the soldier, whether eflicer or enlisted man. and an officer.” 
KEITEL LINES UP erals, in expectation of a mighty where an Allied landing is most 
NAZI GENERALS FOR Allied invasion early this year. feared, combined German-Italian 
ALLIED INVASION Assignments, said to have been forces under General Kesserring, 
LONDON, Eng! Field Mat announced . a Germa: military noted tank expert. 
conference last week, are as fol- teynolds New 
shal Wilhelm Keitel, Staff Chief low rm va ,; — sian _Reynolds Ne dss said that the 
- - WS German High Command attached 
of the Germa High Command, Field Marshal List, the Balkan increasing importance to the 
was reported by Reynolds News zone: Field Marshal Rundstedt. Tunisia ampai : it b 
c 4 ' sian cz aign, sine - 
to have outlined a new strategy Northern France, Belgium and ,j. . asp pant hee 
dividing Occupied Europe into Holland; General Blaskowitz, lieves the Allies will not move 


fiv 
mand of one of Hitler’s ace gen- 


Southern France; 
Dietl, Norway and 


e zones, each under the com- 


Field Marsha] Until the Axis is eliminated from 
Finland; Italy, North Africa, 








